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THE INNER LIFE. 


BY GRAY, 














Do the waves give their sweetness of song unto thee? 

That musie within thine own spirit must be. 

Do the leaves whisper beautiful things in thine ear? 

If thou'lt list to thy soul the same tale thou shalt 
hear. 

Does the deep sky a wonderful picture unfold? 

It but mirrors thy being in purple and gold. 

Dost thou mourn that thy sweet dream of love has 
been broken? 

True love thou shait learn to discern by this token; 

It knows naught of death, nor a touch of deeay: 

Thy heaven of love shall be with thee alway. 

The truth and the beauty that once thou hast known, 

Will fade not away, but be always thine own. 

Life will know not of loss, it will bring thee but gain, 

If it be that thou keepest thy spirit from stain. 





TWO AND TWO. 


A young man of uncommon intellectual 
ability was telling me, the other day, his 
dreams of his future wife. Rattling on, more 
in joke than in earnest, he said ‘She must 
be perfectly ignorant, and a bigot; she must 
know nothing and believe everything. Ishould 
wish to have her call to me from the adjoin- 
ing room—‘My dear, what do two and two 
make?’ ”’ 

It did not seem to me that his demand would 
be so very hard to fill; since bigotry and igno- 
rance are to be had almost anywhere for the 
asking; and as for two and two, I should say 
that it had always been the habit of women 
to ask that question of some man, and to rest 
They have 
‘alled, as my friend wished, from 


easily satisfied with the answer. 
generally 
some other room, saying ‘‘My Dear, what do 
two and two make?’’—and the husband or fa- 
ther or brother has answered and said ‘‘*My 
Dear, they make four, for a man, and three 
for a woman.” . 

Atany given period in the history of Wo- 
man, she has adopted man’s whim as the meas- 
ure of her rights; has claimed nothing; has 
sweetly accepted anything; the law of two- 
and-two itself should be at his discretion. At 
any given moment, so well was his interpre- 
tation received, that it stood for absolute right. 
In Rome, a woman, married or single, could 
not testify in court;—in the Middle Ages and 
down to quite modern times, she could not 
ago, she could 
not, in New England, obtain a collegiate ed- 
ucation;—even now, she cannot vote. Indeed, 
we are about to hold a Centennial Celebration, 
to sound forth our gratitude for all our politi- 
cal blessings; and when women ask us ‘Has 
the time come to say that two and two make 
four?’ we answer ‘‘Yes—for men.”’ 

What a carnival of patriotic talk is to be 
heard throughout our land from the next nine- 
teenth of April onward! 


hold real estate;—ten years 


What constant an- 
nouncement and re-announcement willbe made 
of the few plain principles on which the re- 
public rests! We shall hear ‘‘self-evident 
truths” announced, and ‘‘We the people” glo- 
rified; and the “times that tried men’s souls” 
will be transferred to new times and only try 
the endurance of men’s ears. The first prin- 
ciples of republican government will he so re- 
hearsed that they will become “as plain as that 
two and two make four.“ But we shall find, 
throughout, that as Emerson said of a different 
class of reasoners ‘*Their two is not the real 
two; their four is not the real four.” We 
Shall find different numerals and diverse arith- 
metical rules for the two sexes; as, in some 
oriental countries, men and women speak dif- 
ferent dialects of the same language. 

In novels, the hero often*begins by sighing, 
like my friend, after an ideal wife, who shall 
be ignorant of everything, and have only 
brains enough to be bigoted. Instead of sigh- 
ing like Falstaff “O! fora fine young thief, 
of twenty years old or under,” the hero sighs 
for a fine young fool of similar age. When 
the hero is successful in his search and woo- 
ing, the novelist sometimes mercifully removes 


! 








| again now. 


the young woman early, like David Copper- ! 
field’s 
husband, on her death-bed, to a woman of 
In real life, 


ruptions do not commonly occur, and the fool- 


Dora, she bequeathing the bereaved 


sense. these convenient inter- 
ish youth regrets through many years that he 
The mistake 


made upon a larger scale is less easily recti- 


did not select an Agnes Instead. 


fied; society however discovers by degrees 
that it is better, in the long run, for every wo- 
man to learn the four rules of arithmetic for 
herself, instead of taking them with such mod- 
ifications as the superior sex may consider an 


improvement. Twoand twocome to the same 


amount on a butcher’s bill, whether the order 
be given by a man ora woman; and it is the | 
same in all affairs or investments, financial or 
moral. We shall one day learn that with 
laws, customs and public affairs, it iseven so; 


once get it rooted ina woman’s mind that, for 
her, two aiid two make three only, and sooner 
or later the accounts of the whole human race 
fail to balance. T. W. H. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


In response to petitions for Impartial Suf- 
frage from more than 700 women of Rhode Is- 
land, the Legislature of that State referred 
the question to a Committee, who gave a 
hearing to counsel in behalf of the petitioners, 
and recommended an amendment to the Con- 
stitution striking out the word ‘‘male’’ from 
the article on the qualifications of voters, per- 
mitting women who own real estate to vote, 
and submitting the question to the people. 
The majority report is signed by Messrs. Ea- 
Ton, CLARKE, Woopbury and Ricuarpson,of 
the Committee. 

The minority report is as follows: 


A minority of the joint special committee to 
whom were referred the various petitions for 
Woman Suffrage, beg leave respectfully to 
report: 

That, having with great attention listened 
to the ingenious and interesting arguments ad- 
duced in the petition and in pleadings for the 
right of Woman Suffrage, your minority rep- 
resents, that, considering the broad and gen- 
eral nature of the social change which is pe- 
titioned for, there is great reason to anticipate 
that granting the prayer must entirely change 
the civilization of the century. In this great 
change, it is perhaps impossible to foresee 
the amount or the direction of the balance of 
good or evil which might flow from the 
change. 

The privileges and prerogatives of Woman 
are now greater in America than elsewhere in 
Christendom, and the real estimation of Wo- 
man may probably be assumed as the best 
measure of substantial civilization, for in 
placing the gentler sex upon a pinnacle, it 
tends to elevate and improve the rougher na- 
ture of man. 

Believing sincerely that to award to Woman 
only such rights as her weaker arm, and her 
special and narrower, though most honorable 
duties, might win for her in the rough strug- 
gle for life, must inevitably place her, as well 
as all humanity, in a retrograde condition, it 
is therefore impossible to approve the prayer 
of the petitioners. Samvuer Powe, 








The majority report, and resolve recom- 
mended by the Committee, were made the spe- 
cial order for Tuesday, March 25, by the 
House of Representatives, and Hon. Amasa 
M. Eaton, of North Providence, addressed the 
House in favor of the resolution, as follows: 


MR. EATON’S SPEECH. 

On so hackneyed a subject, perhaps but lit- 
tle need be said, especially when the little 
that can be said in the way of argument is so 
entirely on one side. Against the question of 
woman’s right to vote I know that sentiment 
and prejudice have entrenched themselves, as 
they are so apt to do with respect to any exist- 
ing order of things. In this case, let the or- 





der change, and women vote, and it will soon 
be a subject of wonder, not that they vote, | 
but that so much sentimental objection should | 
ever have been made against allowing them 

to vote. 

The whole subject was treated so much at 
length by a committee of last year’s General 
Assembly of which I was a member, that I do 
not propose to go over the whole ground 
But my views have not changed, 
and now, as last year, I think that men and 
women should have equal rights and be sub- 
ject to equal duties in the eye of the law. If 
lrecommend anything less than this now, as 
a member of the committee to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, I do it hoping that the 
something less recommended by your com- 
mittee may influence you, and that you will 
adopt their recommendations. 

Let us examine the amendment proposed 
by your committee. It is well known that 
under the Constitution of our State we have 
two classes of voters—voters who own real es- 
tate, who vote on all subjects, and registry 
voters, who cannot vote on any proposition to 
impose a tax or for the expenditure of money. 
This property qualification is a relic of the 
old charter, fortunately still left, in spite of 
the flood of successive enlargements of the 
elective franchise that have swept over the re- 
public for the last forty years, and which have 
led to the demoralization of politics and the 
disgraceful condition of political matters in 
New York and other of our large cities. And 
the same result may be expected here too if 
we ever consent to the abolition of the qual- 
ification now necessary to constitute one a 
voter of the first class. 

But this very restriction of the full elective 
franchise, and the consequent exclusion of 
many from the full privilege, is the very rea- : 





son why those women who possess property | Woman’s favor withina few years,and no good 


should be allowed to vote. The 
women who own property is small, and the 
mere possession of property makes one con- 


| servative, so no alarming increase of voters 


need be looked for, nor any radical changes 
in the legislation of the State be expected, if 


! 
number of | 


the amendment proposed by your committee 
| 


be adopted, 

‘*Your minority report represents that, con- 
sidering the broad and general nature of the 
social change which is petitioned for, there is 
great reason to anticipate that granting the 
prayer must entirely change the civilization 
of the century.”’ 

Let us examine this a moment and see if it 

is anything more than an imaginary bugbear 
of the conservative opposition to any change 
of that which is, Let us whether any 
such results have followed Woman’s voting. 
It is strange that it is not generally known 
that women vote now in several countries. 
They vote in England on all questions except 
the election of members of Parliament. They 
vote in Holland, in Austria, in many of the 
English settlements, and in Wyoming Terri- 
tory. Have any fearful results followed? 
On the contrary the evidence is all the other 
way. In England we see in the daily news- 
papers, accounts of the election of better 
school committees, composed of men and wo- 
men known by reputation in both hemispheres, 
who but for the votes of women would not 
have been elected. In Wyoming Territory, 
where women have now voted for six years, 
we have the evidence of Judge Kingman, As- 
sociate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, that the voting of women has had a 
marked influence for good, and that, quoting 
his own language, as broadly and unqualifi- 
edly as he can express it, ‘‘while he has seen a 
great many advantages and much public good 
grow out of this change, he has seen none of 
the evils or disadvantages so generally appre- 
hended and so warmly denounced by the op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage.’’ Now, is it not 
the part of wise men to be governed by ex- 
verience, and should not the opponents of 
Voman Suffrage cease arguing this pretended 
objection when the facts are found to be 
against them? Does it not show that they 
are governed by their sentiments and preju- 
dices rather than by a loyal adherence to the 
logic of facts? 

The number of voters that would be added 
to the voting lists in this State, if the amend- 
ment to the Constitution under discussion be 
adopted, would be small, and they would be 
voters of intelligence and character. And 
what objection can there be to leaving this 
matter to the vote of the people, and letting 
them decide whether women possessing real 
estate shall be allowed the privilege of voting 
as well as men who possess the same qualifi- 
cation? 

Mr. Rocers, of Providence, also favored it, 
and declared the existing laws of the State a 
stupendous injustice to Woman. The privi- 
lege of voting, the speaker believed, would en- 
able women to adjust many differences and 
right many wrongs. 

Mr. Woopnury, of Providence, also urged, 
in a speech of some length, the passage of the 
resolution, reviewing the whole ground, and 
presenting in a cogent manner the prominent 
arguments in advocacy of extending the elec- 
tive franchise to Woman. 

Mr. Miner, of Cranston, said there was a 
good deal of nonsense talked about the power 
of the male sex, and the little power of the fe- 
male sex, but his experience was the reverse. 
No man and no number of men, not even the 
Legistature of Rhode Island, could have the 
power over him that a woman could have. 

The amendment proposed by the Commit- 
tee permits woman to vote, not because she 
has ability, judgment and influence, but be- 
‘ause she has one hundred and thirty-four dol- 
lars. No matter if she cannot read or write, if 
she has $134 in real estate she can vote, while 
the woman of culture, who has the power to 
purify politics, cannot. 

The speaker did not believe the majority of 
the intelligent women of the State want to 
vote, but he was willing that question should 
be put out to the people, but not in this form 
where intelligence has nothing to do in the 
case. Why not make the laws in relation to 
non-support reciprocal? The woman who has 
aman for a husband won't want to vote; 
most of those who do, already govern at home. 

If the majority of the voters of Rhode Island 
want women to vote, itis well. But don’t put 
out such a proposition as this. Yet, said the 
speaker, there is no woman, happily situated 
at home, who cares anything about voting. 
The effect woyld be, not to make men purer, 
but to make women impurer. Women al- 
ready have more influence than men in their 
proper sphere, but thatisn’t in a Suffrage Con- 
vention. The Almighty designed Woman to 
stay at home and take care of the children, not 
the men, or else things would have been fixed 
different. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Coxiins, of North Providence, could 
see no reason why women should not have the 
same right to vote which men have. She has 
education, intelligence, refinement. She has 
an interest in politics, and one of the most im- 
portant political revolutions of the country, 
the abolition of slavery, was largely brought 
about by Woman’s influence. The presence 
of Woman in political meetings invariably 
conduces to order and represses vulgarity. 

It is not degraded and abandoned women 
who would rush in, if this door was opened; it 
is the educated and refined that ask for it and 
want it. The property qualification will have 
the effect to keep out the other class. 

Mr. Miner did not doubt that the seven 
hundred women who signed the petition were 


see 


respectable, but the leaders of the movement, | 


Mrs. Woodhull and the like, were not. He 
did not want them in his house. 

Mr. Srencer, of Providence, regretted that 
the amendment has been reported by the com- 
mittee in this form. But he should vote for 
it, as the committee probably had good reasons 
for the recommendation. Property certainly 
should be represented, and he failed to see any 
injustice in allowing women to vote. There 
have been important changes in the laws in 


| franchise ona property qualification solely. 
| It is an absurd proposition. 
| ready represented by 








man regrets it. For years past the State has 
been over run with rum shops—have the wo- | 
men no interest in bringing about a better 
state of things? ‘The speaker was glad to see 
the ladies present, and wished the State House 
had a lobby, so that they might be here every 
day. 

Mr. Browne ts, of Little Compton, moved 
to postpone till April Ist, but withdrew it. 

Mr. Stiness, of Providence, objected to 
the report of the committee, because it placed 
the women of R. I. politically on the same 
level as the foreign born voters, to have the 


Property is al- 
the husband’s vote. 
This amendment is crude, because it would 
allow both husband and wife to vote on the 
same picce of property, thus giving ita dou- 
ble representation. He moved asa substitute 
the article reported last year, viz: 

Men and women, politically and legally, 
shall be entitled to equal rights and privileg- 
es, and subject to the same duties and liabili- 
ties. 

Mr. Miner suggested that under this amend- 
menta woman would be liable to draft, or to go 
to the State Farm for not supporting her hus- 
band. 

Mr. Hir1, of Woonsocket, moved to lay it 
on the table. 

The ayes and noes were called with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Ayrs—Messrs. Bates, Brownell, Chicker- 
ing, Cooke, Dixon, Finch, Greene, Hill of 
Woonsocket, Hill of Cranston, Langworthy, 
Manchester, Mathewsen, Morse, Ralph, Shel- 
don, Sherman, Sisson, Smith, Staples, Stur- 
tevant, Thomas of North Kingstown, Winsor, 
Wood. —23. 

Nays—Adams, Bacon, Burdick, Carpenter, 
Claflin, Clarke of South Kingstown, Clarke of 
Cumberland, Collins, Darling, Day, Drown, 
Eaton, Edwards, Fairbanks, Hall, Hammond, 
Jenks, Kenyon of Richmond, Kent, Kenyon 
of Hopkinton, Macomber, Miner, Pratt, Rog- 
ers, Snow, Southwick, Spencer, Spink, Spring- 
er, Stiness, Thomas of Woonsocket, Tilling- 
hast, Townsend, Whaley, Whipple, Wood- 
bury.—36. 

Mr. Tittincuast, of Pawtucket, moved to 
continue the matter till Friday, aad it was so 
ordered. 

On Friday, March 26, after two days spirit- 
ed debate, of which no report has been publish- 
ed,in consequence of the unexpected absence of 
the regular phonographer, the House substitut- 
ed for the amendment proposed by the Commit- 
tee the more general amendment proposed 
last year, modified so as to read as follows: 

‘Men and women shall be entitled polit- 
ically and legally to equal rights and privi- 
leges.”’ 





The closing words which read, ‘‘and shall 
be subject to equal duties and liabilities,” 
were stricken out as unnecessary. 

Upon the question of passage, after substi- 
, lacking 5 of 
the necessary 37, (a majority of all the mem- 
But, as 18 members 


tution, the vote stood 32 to 2 


bers being needed ) 
were absent, of whom several more than five 
were friendly to Suffrage, Mr. Eaton made 
and carried a motion to reconsider, and then 
to take a vote upon Tuesday, March 30, at 12 


A.M. 
Turspay, Marcu 30. 


The question being upon the adoption of 
the Suffrage Amendment, a technical objec- 
tion was raised by the opponents. The Con- 
stitution provides that any prop sed amend- 
ment must be inserted in the warrants for the 
April elections (to be held next week), and 
that it was already too late to do this, as the 
Statute requires the warrants to be issued at 
least seven days before the election. 

The friends of Suffrage showed that this 
was a matter regulated only by Statute, and 
that the General Assembly can at any time 
submit a proposition to the people, and that a 
joint resolution passing both Houses, would 
repeal the statute pro tanto. 

The House was about equally divided on 
the question of the proposed amendment, but 
as some of the friends of Suffrage coincided 
with those who thought it was too late to sub- 
mit the question tothe people, the whole sub- 
ject was indefinitely postponed by a vote of 
32 to 29. 

The Suffragists of Rhode Island must try 
again next year. But much work should be 
done first. Lectures should be given in every 
town, and Suffrage tracts should be distrib- 
uted to every man and woman. 

The majority votes given for Suffrage, both 
last year and this, in the popular branch of 
the Rhode Island Legislature, are certainly 
very encouraging. But even had the five addi- 
tional votes been obtained this gear, it is 
doubtful whether the amendment could have 
been carried in the Senate. And if the Sen- 
ate kad concurred, next year’s assembly must 
also have passed it, and then it must have 
been approved by three-fifths of the voters. 





In view of these difficulties, which have to | 
be overcome to secure any change of Consti- 
tution in Rhode Island, a systematic process | 
of public enlightenment is indispensable. } 

Meanwhile the thanks of the Suffragists, not 
only of Rhode Island, but of the United States, 
are due to Hon. Amasa M. Earon, and his 
associates on the Committee, for their able 
and effective advocacy of this great moral 
and political reform. H. B. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. JupGre Dickerson is elected upon the 
School Committee of Belfast, Maine. 
Moturr Jounsonx, the famous pancake 
maker of the Adirondack Wilderness, is dead. 

Miss Anny Noyes, the popular cashier at 
Oliver Ditson’s, will give her annual concert, 
April 7th or 15th. 

Marrua E., Wutrney, of Cape Elizabeth De- 
pot, Cumberland county, Me., has been ap- 
pointed postmaster. 

Mrs. Cueney, mother-in-law of the late 
Horace Greeley, died at her hoxe in Liteh- 
field, a few days ago. 

Mrs. Erunx C. Barrer of Montville, has 
been chosen president of the Women’s State 
Temperance Society of Maine. 

Miss Bracu, first assistant at the Wood- 
stock Academy, will become principal of the 
Southbridge High School, at a salary of $1200. 

Mrs. Consiper Dickinson, who is proba- 
bly worth about 875,000, and is 86 years old, 
has willed most of her property for education- 
al purposes at Deerfield, Mass. 

Nancy M. Hinz, M. D., a graduate of Mich- 
igan University, is admitted to the Dubuque 
Dr. Hill 
is a native of Belmont, Massachusetts. 


County Medical Association, Iowa. 


Lapy TaLrourp, the widow of the late Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, author of “Ion,”’ died 
recently in England at the age of eighty-three. 
In early life, Lady Talfourd was an accom- 
plished artist in water colors. 

Hannau Evpren, late of Falmouth, Mass., 
left 3100 each to the Massachusetts Education- 
al Society and American Bible Society, and 
$525 each to the Home and Foreign Missiona- 
ry Societies. 

Lavy Burpert-Covurts favors a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to humming-birds. 
From personal knowledge she certifies that 
one Parisian milliner uses forty thousand of 
these birds every season, and reasonably pre- 
dicts that, slaughtered at this rate, they will 
soon be extinct. 

Dr. Annr M. Furrox, of Portland, Maine, 
a graduate, two years since, from the Woman’s 
Medical College of Boston, after spending a 
year in Europe for the purpose of improve- 
ment in her profession and attending a full 
course of Medical Lectures in Paris, returned 
six months ago, and opened an office in Ells- 
worth, Maine, and is now enjoying a large 
and lucrative practice. 

Miss Kate IHittarp has been lecturing on 
English literature in Washington, where she 
has had among her audiences a large number 
of the wives and daughters of Congressmen 
Mrs. Carl Schurz 
pronounced these the sensation of the season. 


and members of the Cabinet. 


They embody a great deal of careful study, 
and show critical judgment, fine taste, and 
ample appreciation. 

Mrs. E. M. 
Washington, is 
practice at Eastport, Me. 
good work in overcoming a too prevalent 


Bann, M. D., formerly of 
obtaining a remunerative 


She has done a 


prejudice against women physicians, and as 
the fruits of her careful qducation and large 
practice are shown in her skill and success, 
the appropriateness of her adopting the med- 
ical profession is acknowledged by all. 

Mrs. Fremont, in writing of the distin- 
guished people she has known, pays a tribute 
to the memory of Kit Carson. He was no 
savage rake or ruffler. His domestic life was 
as regular and blameless as that of any dea- 
conin New England. Even in his resentments 
he was as sincere and steady as clock-work. 
He once said to Mrs. Fremont, speaking of a 
man who had treated him unhandsomely, ‘If 
ever I get a chance, I will do him an honest 
injury.” 


Sister Ann Aurxis, Director of the St. 
Vincent Orphan Asylum, who died in Boston 
last Friday night, will be regretted by thou- 
sands who knew her, outside of the religion 
and religious work to which she had given 
her life. She was an indefatigable worker, 
a charitable, kind-hearted lady, a friend to all 
who needed friendship, a benefactor of her 
suffering kindred of whatever religious be- 
lief, and an exemplary and upright Christian. 
She was born in the city of Baltimore, Md., 
on the 14th of September, 1504, and was at 
the time of her death, aged 70 years 6 months 
and 5 days. Her family name was Shorb, and 
her family was among the most wealthy and 
influentialin Maryland. She had a brother 


| in San Francisco, a physician in that city, 


and a brother-in-law in Frederick, Md., who is 
a wealthy retired merchant. Of her other rel- 
atives little is known save that they are allin 
good circumstances and highly respectable. 
In person she was tall, finely formed and devel- 
oped, with regular, classical features, and 
when young must have been an extremely 
handsome woman. 
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POISONS VERSUS SANITARY REFORMS. 

Epitors JournaL:—Belief prompts and di- 
rects action in everything. Sanitary reforms 
are no exception, and depend as much upon 
fundamental principles of belief as does any 
church or party. 
occupied with physical life, and 
waste the major part of our time, any belief 
which affects it, must be no less important, 
We cannot be cor- 


its errors 


than correct moral belief. 
rupt physically and pure morally. 
nately we have received from the past a base 
principle which stands almost unquestioned, 
with full power to retard sanitary progress. 

The theory of curing diseases by the use of 
poisons that will cause either a similar or op- 
posite disease, of curing one disease by creat- 
ing another, of remedying evil by evil, is 
based upon a principle that plainly encourag- 
es physical vice. If we believe that we can 
prevent, or cure disease in any way besides 
leaving off our bad habits, we shall be certain 
to adopt ihe cure and leave our habits un- 
changed. Disease is the result of violation of 
organic laws, and to teach that it can be avoid- 
ed or remedied by another violation is to 
sweep away all foundation for physical right 
and wrong. Reason and Science then give 
place to mystery and chance. The cause of 
disease is obscured till it becomes a matter of 
chance, something that attacks us as a fever, 
ete. If death is the result, it is a ‘‘mysteri- 
ous Providence.” 

While the people are so befogged, they will 
grow no wiser nor better from suffering the se- 
verest penalties. They are groaning now un- 
der severe physical penalties, but seek for re- 
lief in remedies, and are growing wiser very 
slowly. 
that violation brings a sure penalty, or that 
obedience to the laws of health is the only 
sure road to health, they will eagerly seek re- 
lief in sanitary reforms. 

This absurd theory is sustained by excep- 
tional rather than uniform results. Diverse, 
opposite, and ever-changing methods show 
that the practice is far from satisfactory. 

Itis not the direct practice that I would 
here criticize, but the result of the pagan 
principle. It is not denied that poisons and 
other destructive agents may be used to effect 


When they have a clear perception 


While our time is mainly 


Unfortu- 


| in increased care and skill in nursing the sick? 
We need not depend upon imagination, but 
can study actual facts and tangible results. 

There is a medical college, with no distinction 

of sex, that teaches the use of only hygienic 
| agents like water, air, light and electricity. 
| There are four magazines of respectable cir- 
culation, there are Cures or Homes located in 
| different parts of the country, which are con- 
| ducted on this principle. The success of the 
| practice, is certainly not less than with drugs, 
| while the literature and teachings are only too 
earnestly hygienic to suit the false habits of 
society. 

In Dress Reform, we find that Drs. Miller 
| and Heald, hygienic physicians, and others, 
‘have worn the “chemiloon,” for nearly a 
dozen years, and that a reform dress of some 


Against 


| kind is worn at many of the Homes. 


| the evils of licentiousness, equally thankless | 
No plausible ex- | 


| - P 
| pioneer work is being done. 


| cuse is allowed for the use of alcohol, tobacco, 
etc., as they are regarded as poisons that have 
no place in the human economy. 

The world is hardly aware 
of the increasing attention to sanitary re- 
forms is due to the leaven of this element. 
Suppose we had a magic wand that would 
change to-day all drug physicians and patients 
into hygienic physicians and patients, would 


how much 


not the morrow bring a shower of reforms? 
The “mills of the gods may grind slowly but 
they grind exceeding fine.“ This change 
may seem to come slowly, but it will come 
none the less surely. Shall we, as individu- 
als, best serve the good of humanity by help- 
ing or hindering the change? 
W. V. Harpy. 


Concord, —17. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DISTRICT COM- 
MITTEE. 


Any one against an organization for Wo- 
man Suffrage such as you propose, be as- 
sured we may reckon an enemy to the cause, let 
their professions be what they may. The 
Suffragists took precisely the right course 
three years ago, in putting their trust in the 
Republican party, notwithstanding so much 
has been said to the contrary. ‘They took a 
forward course, and that is generally the right 
course, and we have seen what the American 





desired, and even beneficial ends. Assassina- | 
tion may be the means of ridding a country 
of a badruler. A child who is about to grasp 
a hot iron, may be harshly kicked away and 
saved froma burn. But this does not justify 
the use of such means, or make them less de- 
structive in their nature. The brutal method 
of beating and whipping horses succeeds af- 
ter a manner and in skillful hands, can often 
point to successful results, but Rarey has 
shown a better way for both horse and mas- 
ter, and success is now more uniform and sat- 
isfactory. So skill and study now spent in 
the use of poisons, if applied to the wse of 
only harmless agents, would give more uni- 
form and satisfactory results. 

The office and work of the physician natu- 
rally show him the need of hygienic reform; | 
but this theory turns his attention and skill to 
“experimenting with all sorts of substances 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, pre- 
pared and compounded in all sorts of ways, 
and administered in all sorts and sizes of doses.” 
Just in proportion to our faith and reliance 
on drugs, will be our neglect of sanitary pre- 
vention, 

But a new era is dawning. The faith in 
drugs is waning, and attention to hygiene is 
increasing with both physician and people, 
while Woman’s intuition, native skill in nurs- 
ing, is adding a new, element of progress. 

This theory is not sustained by science, but 


people have done with the party for its breach 
of good faith; dashed it in pieces like a pot- 
ter’s vessel. The law considers every one to 
be innocent till proved guilty, without enter- 
taining any unnecessary evil surmisings. If 
the Woman’s Journat had taken the course 
that many other journals and individuals did, 
judgment would not have been meted out so 
speedily to the Republican party. I was in 
favor of accepting the Republican pledge as 
my writings at the time abundantly show. 

There isa class of people who seem to think 
themselves superior to laws in their reckoning, 
but we shall all be judged by the law and they 
with the rest. The Suffragists showed their 
honesty as well as their legitimacy by trusting 
the Republican party at that time, for it had 
not then been proved guilty. It is always 
safe to be on the side of law: of God’s law, and 
to count every one innocent till they are prov- 
en guilty. It was the Suffragists who doubt- 
less turned the wavering scale in the campaign 
of 1872, and saved the country at the last 
Presidential election. But then I do not wish 
to say anything about it for humility’s sake 
or for that of pride either. 


Warren, Mass. J. B. Avustine. 


— — 


A NEW PARTY NEEDED. 


Thanks are due H. B. B., for the kindness 
and candor with which he has, from time to 
time, sought to answer my enquiries, and es- 





stands on authority propped up by the skill 
of the individuals composing the medical pro- 
fession. Authority is a conservative element, 


pecially for his comments concerning, ‘*One 
9” 


Woman’s Experience,” which, by the way, 


| created a greater sensation than I had intend- 


a needed ballast in society, but it is not the | ed. Probably it struck an electric chord, for 


propelling power; investigations made from 
this standpoint, with the colored glass of this 
theory, may give answer of seeming science 
but it is really mingled and colored with error. 
This is not only a source of indifference to 
hygienic reforms, but also of opposition to 
every advance in temperance, dress reform, 
etc., as fanatical. It opens the way for in- 
temperance by the moderate, judicious use, 
and undefined medical properties of alcohol. 
It gives licence for sensuality with ‘‘marital 
rights’’ as a sanitary necessity, and will even 
find an excuse for corsets. We find practical 
illustrations in the Hammonds, Clarks, and 
Van Walkers. 

This theory of poisons is fast becoming a 
hollow shell that will readily break when the 
relentless hammer of science is applied. If 
there was no belief in the remedial use of poi- 
sons, and if their injurious effects were fully 
known, then intelligent persons would soon 
cease their habitual use of them. So thor- 
oughly are we educated into the belief, that 
it may be difficult to even imagine the change 
it would bring, if we could blot out the belief 
in the Bible. 
ed are there no dangers in refusing to use poi- 
sons? Would not the world suffer from the 
diminished use of alcohol, tobacco, opium and 
Would there 
not be harm to us if patent medicines and 
apothecary’s drugs were emptied into the sea? 


The question may well be ask- 


other narcotics and stimulants? 


Would there not be danger in increased at- 
tention to sanitary prevention of disease, or 


I find that many women are in the same posi- 
tion that I was. 

But, dear editor, the longer I think upon 
the subject, the more indignant I am that Wo- 
man Suffragists continue, year after year, ask- 
ing so quietly for a right which they ought to 
have for the taking, and as quietly receiving 
leave to withdraw! It seems to me that the 
time must soon arrive when such patience will 
cease to be a virtue, and, impracticable as it 
may now appear, when a third party must be 
formed, or at least a party recognizing the 
claims of women; her rights as a citizen. 

Yes, citizen, ‘‘an inhabitant in any town, 
city or place.“ Isn’t woman an inhabitant? 
Or is she only a spirit, a myth? 

The signs of the times are favorable. After 
Mrs. Howe had closed her admirable remarks 
before the Legislative Committee, a lady, who 
is not a Suffragist, was so charmed, that she 
said, because the arguments were unanswera- 
ble “I should think that any man would be 
ashamed to speak after her.” And a gentle- 
man, not yeta Woman Suffragist, said, speak- 
ing of Mrs. Howe and of Mrs. Stone, **They 
have this subject upon their hearts. ”Tis life 
| or death to them.” 

When Mrs. Howe, some few weeks since, 
braved the severity of a winter’s storm to ful- 
| fil an engagement to lecture before a small 
} village audience, she proved her allegiance to 
her soul’s conviction and her faith in not de- 
spising ‘“The day of small things.” 

These efforts are making an impression; 











they are not lost. Intellectual, intelligent 
women, conscientious women who really think 
about the subject, desire to vote; they realize 
the need there is of their influence at the 
polls, the actual power their ballot will give 
to the moral element of politics. Nay more, 
they are beginning to see that they are de- 
prived of a right, which, in the days of their 
ignorance they winked at, but now the clouds 
loom up darkly o’er the sky of injustice, and 
unless our Legislature changes its tactics, 
these clouds will not ‘‘break in mercies o’er 
their heads.” 

Do men smile in derision at the threats of 
women? do they think that because women 
have so calmly, and with so much dignity, 


| come, year after year, before them that it will 


always be so? Woman asks now for that 
which is her natural right as much as it is 
man’s; soon she will assert it. ‘The kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence and the violent 
take it by storm.” 

Weare told in Grecian history, that there 
was a time when no woman could study or 
practice medicine in that country. Agnodice 
in disguise, acquired the art and became a suc- 
cessful practitioner. Inafter years her disguise 
was discovered, and she was arraigned before 
the stern Court of Areopagus, and condemned 
to die. But women whom she had relieved in 
the deadly hour of their peril, when they gave 
almost life for a life, and children upon whom 
her mystical healing hand had been laid, 
went en masse to the court-room and told those 
law-makers that unless they rescinded that 
law and saved Agnodice, they would disown 
them as husbands, fathers, brothers and lov- 
ers. 

Are the women of America less noble, less 
true to right than were those Athenian wo- 
men? When conviction of truth becomes 
with us a principle of action, women will vote— 


the Legislature nolens volens ! 
M. E. W. 8. 


— 


MATRIMONIAL PARTNERSHIPS, 


In almost every family there are misunder- 
standings upon the question of domestic finan- 
ces. Money, or rather the want of money is 
the cause of two-thirds of the domestic infe- 
licity of this world! The English are wise in 
their ancestral custom of a settlement of all 
pecuniary perquisites before marriage. The 
Americans too often disdain any settlement 
but love, and the sequel is that love cannot 
sustain material life, and love turned beggar 
soon changes to estrangement and, alas, to 
many a deeper folly. 

Why will not people learn common sense? 
Every honorable man ought to know just how 
much he can afford for domestic maintenance, 
and every honorable woman ought to be will- 
ing to live within a just allowance. When 
will this vexed, mixed, partnership resolve 
itself into clear precincts? Why not be ex- 
plicit in domestic relations as in any other re- 
lation of life? No wonder that this shiftless, 
lackadaisical relationship soon changes into 
disagreeable fetters—into master and servant, 
where the beauty of independence alone 
should abide and harmonize into perfection. 

It is so slavish to have a few dollars doled 
out to one after the humiliation of having to 
ask for it, and it is so belittling to so dole out 
these pittances tothe one loved! Money, 
alas! separates man and woman as no other 
thing does. Its need, or its withholding, or 
its wasting, wrankles deep in thé laborer’s or 
the recipient’s estimate. Justly and carefully 
should we apportion and expend. This keeps 
alive the interest of human needs and human 
life, otherwise the material might part com- 
pany with the spirit. 

Ah, these matrimonial contracts! I wish 
they were more definite; for love cannot live 
on nothing. How many young people assume 
the family relation without any means of sup- 
port! It isa fearful sin, destructive of love 
and all those tender relations that should clus- 
ter around and protect the new home. Mar- 
riage without the means of protecting and 
keeping sacred a home is an unhallowed bar- 
gain. Itis ruinous to a holy relation that the 
commodity has to be packed along here and 
there and everywhere for a living. And all 
the attending coarse temptations and associa- 
tions to taint the home life, the holy place. 
Men have no business to say, ‘*Will you mar- 
ry me?”’ they should ask truthfully, ‘will you 
share my poverty, or my wealth, or my sta- 
tion in life,’ and soon. It is not a fair part- 
nership not to know whether it is to be a 
struggle for support or a marriage in its nat- 
urallife. Ineo important a transaction as 
the founding of a home, a family, there should 
be some common sense understanding as to 
its support, its durable maintenance, or there 
will follow bankruptcy, if not dissolution. 

A wealthy lady friend of the writer, mar- 
ried a few years ago. Herhusband took the 
charge of her property. She was of a sensi- 
tive nature, and could not bear the idea of 
asking even for herown money. A ycar passed, 
and by dint of economy and of making over 
her dresses herself, and of trimming her own 
hats, she had managed to pass the year, ex- 
pending only fourteen dollars, the amount 
she happened to have in her purse when she 
was married. She had married from love, 
but when she found how contemptibly mean 
her husband was, love turned to hate. The 





second year she died of neglect and a broken 
heart. 

If the husband would only be just toward 
the wife. There is no justice in the wife’s 
having to tease for what rightly belongs to 
her. ‘That isa dear little feminine trait which 
most men admire in a wife, and I have seen 
women who were very proficient in wheed- 
ling and cajoling money from ‘‘John."’ 
dear me! a woman with any sense, or self- 
respect, had much rather send for her neigh- 
bors or write for the newspapers then ask the 
‘*firm’’ for a few dollars. 

We shall be glad when every woman shall 
be able and shall expect to support herself. 
And then, men with money will, we hope, 
outgrow the foolish idea that they are to be 
married ‘‘for their money.’’ Individual pecu- 
niary independence will soon promote the true 
matrimonial partnership. Beru, 

San Francisco, Cal, 

—— 


A BRAVE WISCONSIN GIRL. 


Epirors JournaL:—Since you publish the 
exploits of women in your columns, let me 


give you an instance. 

We have one young women in our neigh- 
borhood, whom I think it is hard to beat. She 
is a slight, slender girl of about seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. Her father is not able 
to hire a man who will do as much work on 
the farm as she can, She is equally at home 
with the mower, reaper, horse-rake, plow- 
handles, hoe, or any other implement of farm 
work. She will shear as many sheep in a day 
as the best of shearers. 

And when her day’s work is done in the 
field, she will turn to the cutting and making 
of the children’s dresses, or in other ways 
helps her mother about the house. 

Two years ago her father had a young un- 
tamed horse. She broke the horse to the sad- 
dle, rode him at a county fair, and took the 
first premium over three competitors. Up to 
this time no one had ever had anything to do 
with the horse but herself. 

She is equally anxious for an education and, 
considering her opportunities, has made good 
progress. 

If she does not deserve a voice in. making 
the laws of the country who does ? 

Muckwonago, Wis, 


w. P.C, 


A WAIL FROM NEW YORK, 


With mingled feelings of horror and despair 
I recently read in your paper this extract 
from the Boston Pilot: 


‘The Woman’s Journat is forever bother- 
ing its readers about the meaning of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which declares that ‘all 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States are citizens.““ We may as well say it 
now as by-and-bye, it must be said sometime, 


women are not persons!”’ 


In the name of a million of women in this 
city and its vicinity, permit a word of cem- 
ment from one of the beings thus annihilated. 
Ilere my pen pauses; have I not already com- 
mitted a blunder? Am I a being? If I am 
not a ‘person,’ how shall I dare to claim to 
be a ‘“‘being?”’ I know already that I am not 
‘tan individual;” as I am married the law 
holds that my individuality is merged in my 
husband. Sol am clearly neither a person 
nor an individual, and as I have no existence 
separate from my husband’s, Iam, I now see 
it plainly, not even a being. 

My position grows every moment more ter- 
rible, for there is a darker side to this picture! 
I remember with crushing distinctness that a 
United States court has declared it to be un- 
lawful for any one to be a woman. The in- 
dictment against Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
where she was charged with the crime of vot- 
ing, contained these ever memorable words, 
after stating that she had, on the 15th of 
November last, cast a ballot: ‘She being a 
woman contrary to the laws of the State of 
New York, and the peace and prosperity of 
the Commonwealth.”” 

Where shall I and the other wives of the 
land hide our unhappy nothingness? We are 
not persons, we are not beings, we are not in- 
dividuals, and it is wicked for us to be wo- 
men! What a climax of dishonor! What 
shall we be? In the name of millions of suf- 
fering sisters in suspense I ask the question. 
How shall we continue to live, thus deprived 
of all place in the world? We wish to do 
what is right, will the Pé/ot kindly tell us what 
we are and how we may style ourselves? 

Another aspect of the case here comes upon 
us. This cruel Pilot has piloted us into the 
very quicksands of destruction, in declaring 
that we are not persons. How often have the 
insidious flatterers of numbers of his sex dwelt 
on our ‘‘charms of person,’’ or extolled our 
“personal beauty?” Alla vain delusion and 
empty words, we are not persons, we have no 
persons to be admired, we are mere nonenti- 
ties, without voice or place in the world! 

Seriously, although it would seem that this 
comical statement scarcely deserves a seri- 
ous answer, I should like to remind the Pilot 
that the laws of the United States have for 
very many years recognized, in several ways 
the fact that women are citizens. 


’ 
If, during 
wished to leave the 
country, she was given a passport as “a citi- 
zen of the United States.” 


the civil war,a woman 


If a foreign-born 


But | 














| ordinary indication of sanity. 


identical in all respects with that given to a 
man, which sets forth that she is a ‘citizen of 
the United States.” If a woman who is the 
head of a family at the West, wishes tu pre. 
empt 160 acres of land, which under the 
Homestead bill she is entitled to do, she gets 
the land as ‘‘a citizen of the United States,» 
If a woman owns ships, she is given the proper 
papers to prove her ownership, as a “citizen 
of the United States.” Add to all this the 
explicit declaration of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which can only be evaded by the ab- 
surdity in which the Pi/ot has indulged, and 1 
think it is quite clear that women are citizens, 

But they are nevertheless in the anomalous 
position of being citizens, without full citizen. 
ship, that is the right to vote. When the 
doors of the prison close on a felon, he be- 
moans his loss of ‘‘citizenship.”” The newly 
enfranchised colored men at the South glory 
to-day in their ‘‘citizenship.’? The word, in- 
deed, is used almost invariably in the one 
signification of the privilege of the ballot. 
As these privileges are steadily denied to us, 
we are citizens without citizenship; only the 
difference of a “ship,” to be sure, but it puts 
women in a very bad boat. 

New York. Livuie D. Brake. 


— — 


THE CASE OF JESSE POMEROY. 





Epirors Journat.—A paragraph in your 
paper of last week, noticing the petition for 
the execution of Jesse Pomeroy, fills me with 
surprise and pain, by its unqualified approval 
of this course of action on the part of women, 
Says the Journat, ‘They are right.” 

By what standard of justice and right can 
we make this declaration? In doing so are 
we not allowing the moral senses to be wholly 
obscured by the feelings of the heart? We 
put ourselves only in the place of the bereay- 
ed mothers, forgetting that no just judgment 
can be formed until we view the case from the 
stand-point of the boy’s position. While I 
shudder to recall the atrocity of his acts and 
the magnitude of his crime, I cannot shut my 
eyes to the inexpressibly sad features of his 
side of the case. A youth not yet fifteen 
years of age, whose general character and de- 
portment, according to the testimony of his 
teachers, are exceptionally good, inexplicably 
seized, at periods, with a spirit of cruelty; 
overtaken as it were with a mania for torture, 
unaccountable to himself and wholly beyond 
his control. Whether we attempt to explain 
this idiosyncrasy as a psychological phenome- 
non or by the laws of inheritance, as a result 
of ante-natal influences, or in any other way, 
it matters not; in no case does the blame or 
responsibility rest on the boy. It would be as 
unreasonable to hold him amenable to law, 
when possessed of this demoniacal spirit, as to 
arraign the lunatic for his bad deeds. Why 
did we not convict of felony the insane woman 
who, a short time ago, secretly set fire to the 
bed-clothes in her room, and thus caused the 
destruction of a whole asylum, with loss of 
life and injury to many of the inmates? 

To assent to the fulfillment of this terrible 
sentence, on the ground of fear of a repetition 
of such acts in the future, seems to me a tacit 
confession of weakness and cowardice. If 
we have found a way to protect ourselves 
against the dangerous instincts of the insane, 
shall we admit that we can meet this difticulty 
only with the summary solution of death? 
The State has the right to restrict individual 
liberty so far as the safety of society requires 
it. Let her exercise this right, and place the 
boy’s person within such bounds as shall pre- 
clude all opportunities for the gratification of 
his fearful desires. This does not seem so dit- 
ficult a thing to accomplish, since his victims 
have always been inferior to himself in size 
and strength, and he has, moreover, invaria- 
bly sought out secret or isolated places for his 
heinous deeds. At the same time let the 
State discharge her duty to him, also, by sur- 
rounding him with such influences as shall 
promote the development of the good elements 
of his character. 

I have thought that a study of this case, if 
physicians and scientific men would accept it 
as one worthy their attention, might throw 
much light upon a subject as yet but little un- 
derstood—the natural relation and subtle con- 
nection between the physical, mental and 
moral organizations of our natures. As 
knowledge advances in this direction we shall 
be less content to use remedies for disease, 
whether of mind or body; but shall more and 
more put our faith in preventives and har- 
monious living according to God’s laws. Let 
parents undertake the offices of fatherhood 
and motherhood witha high and holy sense of 
their sacred duties and responsibilities, and 
we shall cease to have these distorted, inhar- 
monious natures. They are the result of dis- 
cordant elements and wrong conditions. Only 
spirits of purity and beauty issue from souls 
in unison, 

If ‘‘they are right,” alas! for the boasts of 
Christianity! And shall we claim to repre- 
sent the advanced civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, when, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, wise teachers taught a higher 
view of man’s duties to his fellow-man? We 
are scarcely beyond the barbarism of those 
savages who deliberately put to death the 
aged members of the tribe, to rid themselves 
of the burden and care which attend old age. 

Should the sun go down upon such a scene 
as the lifeless body of this youth, stricken by 
the hands of the executioner, it will close 4 
darker day in the records of Massachusetts 
than has dimmed her history for many a year. 
I trust her name will be spared this blot. 

Boston, Mass. E. F. N. 

Upon the question of capital punishment, 
as upon others, women differ. But if anyone 
is to be punished with death for willful mur- 
der, according to the law, this young man cer- 
tainly deserves to suffer. For his crimes 
have been committed repeatedly, willfully, de- 
liberately, maliciously, and without provoca- 
tion. ‘To say that he acted under ‘tan uncon- 
trollable impulse” seems virtually to deny the 
existence of free-will in any human being. 
To say that he is a lunatic is to set aside every 
The only evi 


woman (an Irish woman, for instance,) wishes | dence of mental disease in the case of Jesse 


to be naturalized here, she is given a paper | Pomeroy, is the extraordinary depravity of 
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——— 
his conduct. Therefore by similar reasoning, 
all unusually cruel and wicked people must be 
insane, and no punishment should ever be in- 
flicted upon anybody. 

The women of South Boston would possibly 
have no objection to substituting imprison- 
ment for life as the punishment for willful 
murder, if the pardoning power were also 
abolished. But so long as this power exists 
and is exercised, they think that justice to the 
innocent demands the execution of the willful 
murderer. If Jesse Pomeroy had been hung 
after he was first proved guilty of murder, in- 
stead of being sent to the reform school, two 
unfortunate children would have been saved 
from torture and death. By saving his life 
once, two innocent lives have already been 
sacrificed; by saving it again, they think we 
imperil the lives of others. H. B. B. 





THE RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 





Epitors Womay’s Journat.—In sending 
my check for one year’s subscription to the 
JourNAL, I must say your paper is one of the 
best religious journals published, for it stands 
out for even handed justice, and how can we 
be religious while we are not just? It seems 
to me we have been 1800 years professing to 
follow Christ, and have not yet learned even 
what plain simple justice is; any religion 
that would make different laws for the sexes 
is not of Christ, for he made no distinction. 

Laws are designed to protect the weak | 
against the strong, but the strong make the | 
luws for themselves and allow the weak no | 
voice in them, at the same time they must suf- 
fer equally for their violation. The case is so 
plain to every rational mind that Woman 
should have the same chance in this world to 
occupy the highest position, that you can 
hardly find a respectable man who will now 
risk his reputation by a public disavowal of it. 

Since the Woman’s Journat has answered 





everything put for the argument against Wo- 
man’s right to vote, there is not enough said 
on the other side of the question to make it 
interesting. It would obtain sooner if there 
were more said. It is plain that no Christain 
ever did or ever will deny a right to any 
rational 
themselves under the same circumstances. 
Witiram Preston, 


human being which he claims for 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


— — 


FOUNDERS’ DAY AT INGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


It is not so generally known as it ought to 
be that there is a College for women in Le 
Roy, New York, which was founded by a wo- 
man. The birthday of the founder of Ingham 
University, March 5, was commemorated by 
her friends as an occasion for them to express 
their heartfelt appreciation of her earnest, de- 
voted labors, and to inaugurate the annual 
celebration of Founders’ Day. 

Recognizing the fact that this institution is 
the result of woman’s effort, it seemed fittest 
that women should act as speakers, the Pro- 
fessors of the University and citizens calling 
upon them to respond to suitable toasts. 

The occasion was one of unusual interest, 
not only because commemorative of the forti- 
eth anniversary of this noble institution, but 
because to Woman was accorded, not merely 
the honors, but the labors of the day. 

Le Roy, New York. J, A. H. 

A query from Proféssor Schmidt as to what 
is meant by a University for young ladies, its 
use and purpose, was ably responded to by 
Mrs. Parsons. 

She alluded to the fact that only two or 
three centuries ago men met in solemn con- 
clave to discuss the desirability of woman’s 
learning the alphabet, and how, by a process 
of education, the legislature of New York 
had consented, after many years of hesitation, 
to grant the University charter. Such are 
time’s revenges. Mrs. Parsons then explain- 
ed carefully and elaborately that in assuming 
so large a title, Ingham University differed in 
no respect from similar institutions establish- 
ed for young men, the name always preeeding 
the realization of the plan yet to be wrought 
up tothe ideal. Already the University num- 
bers academic, collegiate, art and music de- 
partments, while the plan designed embraces 
the most liberal scope, fitting Woman for her 
much neglected, but divinely appointed three- 
fold mission of teaching the young, conserv- 
ing the life and health of the family, and of 
administering the multifarious interests of 
well-appointed homes. Of course a woman’s | 
university is not to be identical with a man’s; | 
woman’s large half of the world’s work being 
by no means identical with his. Adequate 
preparation for duties the most important! 
Did not God mean it when he made Woman the 
Chief instrument in the formation of the body, 
mind and soul of the race? Does not the race 
Owe to itself to secure to its fountain head 
purity and strength? 

A toast to The Alumnx” was pleasantly 
Tesponded to by Mrs. Otmstep, herself one 
of the number, and ‘The Founders” was an- 
Swered by Mrs. Baxds ina beautiful tribute 
to the living and the dead. 

“The Perpetuity of the University’? was 
cordially replied to by Miss Kemrsian, of 
Brooklyn, a former pupil of the institution 
and author of a book entitled, ‘What a boy!” 

She said, the necessity for emphasizing the 
thought of perpetuity is because of the sad fact, 
that so many of our best and noblest. insti- 
tutions for women have burned brightly for a 
while, flickered through years of struggle, and 
then given out forever. The reason is obvi- 
ous. So much is demanded in the way of ap- 
Pliances, so much in the matter of an accom- 
es and competent faculty, that the prob- 
em of self-sustenance is no longer (upon these 
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advanced methods) practicable or even possi- 


ble. As regards collegiate institutions for our 
brothers, the thought of self-support has nev- 
er for a moment been entertained; every col- 
lege for young men being more or less liberal- 
ly endowed, in not a few instances amounting 
to millions, hence it is safe to talk of their 
perpetuity. To speak then of the continu- 
ance of the university is to speak of the prob- 
ability of its endowment. Not one institu- 
tion for women throughout the entire country 
is as yet endowed, though constant and almost 
unintermitting efforts have been put forth 
since the year 1429 toward the accomplish- 
ment of this result, while nearly 500 estab- 
lished for young men have a permanent fund 
of from half a million to two and three mil- 
lions each. 

The future of the University was respond- 
ed to by Mrs. Staunton, the surviving found- 
er of the institution. She spoke with faith 
and with courage of its future, revealing her 
enlarged plans for its development; her an- 
nouncement being confirmed a few hours lat- 
er by the arrival of a note placing $5,000 at 
her command, from a friend in Brooklyn. 

The evening’s entertainment was concluded 
by a song composed for the occasion, of which 
we give the concluding verse: 

God bless and broaden every plan, 
Fulfill the grand design, 
Till Art and Song together stand 
To wreathe the Founding time, 
The good old time, my friends, 
The good old time; 
We'll catch the sunshine through our tears, 
The dear old time. 

This was sung with all the heartfelt joy that 
more than a hundred glad young voices could 
express. The occasion was further rendered 
memorable by gifts of elaborate floral offer- 
ings; an easel composed of flowers bearing 
the portrait of Col. Staunton, founder of the 
Art School, and an arch four feet in span, 
the back-ground of white dianthus, and 
**Founder’s Day,’? inwrought with letters of 
immortelles at the top of the arch, the initials 
of the founders underneath, and the dates °35 
—’75 at either extremity. 





OUR PRUSSIAN LETTER. 


Epitors Journat: —I thank you most 
warmly for the receipt of your paper, which 
gives me such valuable information about 
American progress in the Woman’s question. 
Every thing done in that line youseem to wel- 
come with generous impulse becoming to the 
noble spirit of a great nation. If, of late, you 
have rather abstained from speaking of Ger- 
many and of the deeds of your German sisters, 
I attribute it to your distrust of any rights not 
combined with those of a vote. 

My wish is to remove your indifference to- 
wards us on that account; for it is undeserv- 
ed. If we were to manifest wishes of that 
kind, and do as you do, we should forsake ev- 
ery advantage which is gained by not asking 
for too much at once. 
sitions are very different. 

We German women belong to an old coun- 
try, but are young as a nation which attempts 
its first steps on the arena of political devel- 
opment. Crushed as we were by thirty-six 
omnipotent sovereigns, we were kept like a 
flock of sheep in a fence. Not only had we 
not to meddle with the laws and the govern- 
ment, we dared not to talk in the pulpit ac- 
cording to our conviction, we dared not write 
history with any attempt to criticism on im- 
perial deeds, we dared not even write for the 
stage with any view to enlighten the people 
and make the Drama what Sophocles, Molitre 
and Shakspeare did, a mirror of public life. 

Even Goethe and Schiller, when they 
agreed to edit a journal, made out a pro- 
gramme which excluded all mention of Poli- 
tics and Religion. 

The first Historian we ever had, who ven- 
tured to comment on our Autocrats, was Mr. 
von Rotteck, Professor in the University of 
Freiburgin Baden. This small principality, 
at that time—the beginning of this century, 
was much enlarged by Napoleon I, for which 
generosity the Duke had vo pay by marrying 
a niece of the emperor, Mademoiselle de Beau- 
It got in the year 1877 a Constitu- 


For our respective po- 


harnais. 
tion and laws even now considered admirable, 
particularly with regard to qualification for a 
representative government, or member in the 
House of State, and with regard to the public 
schools. 

M. von Rotteck, under such hopeful pros- 
pects, attempted to write what was unheard of, 
and Varnhagen von Ense, at that time Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of Baden from the 
Court of Prussia, at a public dinner, drank to 
the health of that courageous man. But the 
poor Diplomatist had to pay dearly for this 
act of courtesy; for he got his order of re- 
call, was placed in a disposition, as it is called 
officially, and remained for his whole life a 
‘‘disposition.”’ 

Enraged at such a compulsory holiday life, 
he wrote memoirs, collected manuscripts and 
letters, and left an immense manuscript col- 
lection to his niece, Madame Ludmille Assing 
Grimelly, to be published after his death. The 
whole bitterness of his heart at a blighted life 
is vented in these records, which expose peo- 
ple revered by the Court in all the meanness 
of sycophants. 

It was a useless endeavor in those years to 
go against the stream, and all wise men kept 
quiet and abided their time. Since 1848, peo- 
ple began to hope; but only latterly, under 
Emperor William's sway, Prussia has got a 
Constitution and a representative government. 
Now then, weuld you expect froma child, that 





attempts its first steps, to lend you a helping 
hand? 

If you would follow up our parliamentary 
discussions you would see that we are by no 
means as yet on the top of the ladder, and 
before men have got a firm footing they can- 
not well look round for others to come up. 
Even our language is not yet formed for politi- 
cal discussion, has not the poignancy requisite, 
and has not that clear articulation which is 
necessary to a public speaker, if he would 
gain hold of his audience and carry them along, 
for which reason English Statesmen apply to 
the stage for help, and learn from their best 
actors, as Grote and Stuart Mill will testify. 

Under these circumstances we have to watch 
men’s progress, and not to hinder it by com- 
ing in their way. If, nevertheless, we have 
attempted to mend our condition, we have 
done it ina line where it did not cross their 
path, and Imust say we have done much, and 
a great deal more than you give us credit for. 

Once upon a time, when Greece had reached 
its climax, the question was raised whether it 
would be well for the State to let women have 
a share in public affairs and in the work to 
be done? Platoarguedthus: ‘‘A government 
that left women without proper education, and 
neglected opening for them a proper field for 
their exertion, injured its power and lowered 
its produce.” 

In the Plays of A°schylus, you will find the 
chorus frequently pleading for women, and 
admonishing men to treat them with due re- 
gard, and let them have a share of men’s la- 
bor. 

About twenty years ago, the Political Econ- 
omists of Prussia, President Lettey, Schultze- 
Delifeat, Verchaw, spoke in the same way, 
and argued that it would be worth while to 
make an attempt to see what women could do. 
_ We are at the outset of this trial, and have 
to prove our capability. Meanwhile, much 
is spoken on the matter, but the real point is, 
‘what can we do, and what are we willing to 
to do?’ Earnest work is demanded and we 
parade the streets with flowing hair and gay 
dresses, as if no arena had been opened to us 
in which to begin a better life. 

You know, dear Journat, that ‘‘exceptions 
prove the rule,“ and those exceptions we 
have to boast, you on that side the ocean, we 
on this. Let me tell you something of these 
exceptions, and try if example may do some- 
thing for us. You seem to believe that Wo- 
man in Germany is outshut altogether from 
industrial work; for you spoke latterly of 
some one who maintained her family in Pom- 
erania by some trade. 

Allow me to tell you that you are hardly 
apprized in this. German women at all times 
were allowed to help their husbands in their 
business, and to carry it on by themselves, as 
citizens of the town licensed in it. You find 
them as hotel-keepers, restaurateurs, farmers, 
in short, whatever branch they choose, and in 
which, where they cannot do the work them- 
selves they will engage workmen. Midwives 
they were fora long time, and as such were 
trained by physicians, with a license, after 
having passed an examination. Apoth- 
ecaries are willing to take women as appren- 
tices, if they will come. Latterly two ladies 
have begun a joint concern as bankers. There 
is no difficulty either as you see. The school 
for teaching the business of the telegraph has 
turned out forty-eight young ladies employed 
by the State, and this in Berlin alone. 

Indeed, there is work enough for women, 
and the demand greater, than the supply; for, 
to tell the truth, very many of them prefer an 
easy life with no duties, to laborious exertion. 

The fine Arts were opened to women long 
ago, Angelika Kaufmann was a distinquished 
painter of the last century, and at the present 
day, Frau Wiechmann, in Dusseldorf, can com- 
pete with any man in the way of portrait 
painting in oil, and receives the high price of 
100 pounds ($500) fora picture. 


Authoresses we number by hundreds, and as | 


a poet of first rank, Betty Paolo is to be 
named. Learned women we have had now 
and then. In Heidelburg lived Olympia Mo- 
rata, famous as a Greek scholar and in the 
University of Stralsund Anna Ehrenfried grad- 
uated as Doctor of Law and latterly in Zurich, 
Emilie Schums as Doctor of medicine, in so 
perfect a manner that the Professors acknowl- 
edged ‘“‘not having had for the last ten years 
a student equal to her.” 

But single cases prove’ nothing; we must 
come forward with larger numbers, or we fail. 
England has to boast Mrs. Somerville, and 
Agnes Strickland; but they also stand by 
themselves. We may say a great deal in our 
own praise; but it is much better we should 
keep quiet and prove what we can do. 

Meanwhile we hope for a new legal code, 
in which woman will be named as equal to 
man before the law; for Prussia will do away 
with the Roman law, the code Napoleon, and 
that whole heap of legislation, come down to 
us from the Medwval ages, in which every 
town and every burrough had its separate 
rights, and the 600 Hanseali’s cities stand on 
their own separate footing. 

Our lawyers are preparing this and we hear 
that the King of Sweden has issued an order, 
that in his states woman is to have the dispo- 
sal of her property, as well before her mar- 
riage, as after it, and to be entitled to herown 


It seems laughable that she should not be, 
but dare we laugh at so sad a statement of 
our position. 

Worse than this sounds the new law in Swit- 
zerland, not prevalent in every Canton as yet: 
A woman is to be “‘self-dependent” at a cer- 
tain age. For until now, in this liberal coun- 
try she never became of age before her death; 
the law giving to every unmarried woman a 
guardian, who controlled ber money matters 
and gave his permission before she could spend 
her own earnings. 

You see, dear Journat, there are women 
worse off than your clients, and you may con- 
gratulate yourselves to belong to a young 
country, which cannot restrict you by prohi- 
bitions come down from the dark ages. 

AMELY Bovrte. 


a — 


DR. HOLMES’ PARAGRAPH. 





Epirors Womay’s Journat.—I_ have 
just finished reading the excellent article by | 
A. E. Dickinson, entitled, ‘*‘Woman’s turn to ! 
speak,”’ and feel that to keep silence would 
do great injustice to my conscience. We are 
glad Dr. Holmes has written that paragraph, 
because it has elicited so many earnest words 
and great truths. 

If itis so essential as the Dr. affirms (and 
we know it is,) ‘‘that Woman should save her 





to her lot as woman” we would like to ask | 
whether it makes any difference to a man or 
woman, so far as the loss of vitality is con- 


strength for the exhausting labors which fall | 
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cerned, if he or she exhaust it in over-study- 
ing, in puzzling the brain, or in putting forth | 
every effort to make ends meet? 

We know there are many mothers all over 
our land who plan, and study, and plan again, 


some from force of circumstances, but more, 


those needs. How cana mother bring forth 
‘healthy children,—well developed in body 
and mind,’ under such conditions, and in ad- 
dition, with a lack of sympathy on the part 
of the father. 
do not wonder at the deceit and falsehood 
which so early develops in Young America. 

“It is not essential that she should know as 
much as man _ knows,” Holmes. 
Where do we find our best and truest moth- 
ers? Among those who waste their energies 
in sensational reading, in fashion and gossip. 
or among those who think more deeply, and 
who aspire to a higher plane? The latter are 
the mothers who care for the physical, men- 
tal, and mora! growth of the susteptible be- 
ings who are theirsto mould. And when will 
our tobacco-smoking and chewing men learn 
that on them rests a responsibility as great as 
that of Woman? 

Must all the sacrifice be upon the mother’s 
side, while the father goes on indulging in 
habits which he himself knows are exhaustive 
to the energies, and destructive tothe nervous 
system, and then finds fault that his children 
are not fair specimens of physical and men- 
tal power? 

“OQ consistency thou art a jewel!” 
now that so many theories have been advanc- 


Under such circumstances we 


says Dr. 


ed, so much written and said for woman’s ben- 
efit; wouldit not be well, if some learned pro- 





fessor should write an essay for man exclu- 
sively, by which he might learn that he too, 
| is largely responsible for the deterioration of 
our race? 

With the writer from Janesville, Wisconsin, 





I think every number of the JourNav better 
| than the last. I cannot tell you my gladness 
that we can have a paper devoted to the in- 


such articles as those of Mrs. Swisshelm can 
be given to the public. 
Long live the Woman’s Journav! 


I take 


and shall be a subscriber as long as I can get 

enough to pay forit. Yours for reform, jus- 

tice and humanity! A Constant Reaver. 
Moline, Lil. 
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For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
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how they shall obtain the necessaries of life, | 


because the husbands are unwilling to supply | 


And | 
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terests of Woman, and through whose columns 


it, read it, and then lend to my neighbors— | 
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DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 











A SKILLFUL PuysicI1An.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice tor many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
| vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr. SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 








The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
| tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great effleacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures. Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
| happy to testify in behalf of the doctor's skillful 

treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form’ has 
| brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 





Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatinent of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman. 








In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
| ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 

the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
| large and successsful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 





Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skiil of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge. 13—13teow 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
“17 H Ss t, 
yy yp Tremont Street. Boston. 
te Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skili and long experience in the 
Treatment and Core of al) Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., —— 
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Woman's Journal. 


‘Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, April 3, 1875. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 

— 

EAcu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper, When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JourNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

— 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the Wom AN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





CULTURE CLUBS AT THE SOUTH. 


We take pleasure in again calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the subjoined notice of 


Curtis may take, as the subject for his oration, 
the clause in our Declaration of Rights that a 
constant adherence to the priaciple of justice 
is absolutely necessary to preserve the advan- 
tages of liberty, and to maintain a free gov- 
| ernment (art. 18); and then proceed to show, 
| from the Report of 1871, in how very just a 
way the men of Concord, Lexington, and Ac- 
ton have been able to save their money and 
their principles. i 
doubt that they have saved enough to pay for 


| high-born to be disfranchised? Perhaps Mr. 
J 


(Rep. 1871). Is it probable that Mr. Emer- 
son, in his poem, will call to mind the fact 
that he and other Concord men of property 
and influence have been spared every year 
about one-fifth of their taxes, owing solely to 
the fact that the women of Concord are treat- 
ed in the very same way 
“that made those heroes dare 
To die, or leave their children free’? 


| We are inclined to think neither of them will 


make any such allusions. It might cause con- 


| fusion on the faces of the Committee of Ar- 
| 
. 
| to ask Mr. Emerson to recite on that occasion 
| * wT 2 hl . 
William Allingham’s poem, “The Touch- 
| stone,”’ as he did years since in Boston, and 
|} as only he can recite it; and then let him try 


rangements. Nevertheless, we will venture 


to explain to his audience, if he can, why it 


is that Woman Suffrage is not now, as anti- 


the aims and needs of the “Young Folks’ Lit- | slavery used to be, the touchstone to test 


erary Club’? of Maryville, Tenn. We hope 


“all things in the land 
By its unerring spell.” 


that many will respond to the appeal for good | Would it not be a far more fitting celebration 


books and magazines, to be sent to Maryville | 


for the use of these same young folks. We 
cannot send too much of this peaceful and 
peacemaking ammunition into the states so 
severely visited by the Demon of War. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LITERARY CLUB, } 
The young people of Maryville and vicinity have | 
organized a Literary Club under the above name. | 
The object of this club is to obtain books and period- | 
icals in all departments of literature, science and art, | 
by doing all they can for themselves and obtaining | 
donations of books and periodicals from benevolent 
organizations and individuals. That this is a louda- 
ble object, all who have the interestsof the younger 
yortion of our community at heart will readily agree. 
he Club has adopted a Constitution and By-Laws 
for their government, and have elected permanent 
officers. It is their intention to secure first-class lit- 
erature and to reject everything of a doubtful charac- 
ter. In these days, when the country is teeming with 
a low elass of fiction, in which not only everything 
from the marvelous to the filthy and obscene are un- 
blushingly spread before the public, such an enter- 
rise as that which we are describing cannot be too 
ighly commended. Families in Maryville and vi- 
einity, and also other places in which the leading 
dailies, weeklies and monthlies are taken, and after 
reading are destroyed, would do a charitable act in 
sending them to the club, We also understand that 
they wish to make a collection of Indian relics, fos- 
sils, and all the minerals of East Tennessee. All per- 
sons having such will please send them to the Secre- 
tary of the Club, Jno. T. Anderson, P. O. Box 
Maryville, East Tennessee, to whom all communica- 
tions, books, &c., should be given or addressed. 


We have received private letters from par- 
ties interested, setting forth the need felt in | 





Southern society of added facilities for cul- | 
ture, and stating the good which the very 
starting of the Club has already done. We at 
the North find good clubs most useful in pro- 
moting thought and study, and in raising the 
general tone of life and manners. With great 
joy, therefore, should we welcome in the 
South the formation of associations looking 
to good ends, and calculated to train the young 
in the true principles of Christian civilization. 
We therefore beg that Northern clubs will 
extend the right hand of fellowship to any | 
Southern combination which may benefit the 
young folks. And if any Old Folks’ Clubs 
shall be started, we will promise them also 
our best help and interest. God speed all the 
agencies that make for peace, by exalting in- 
telligence above passion, and bringing the 
real beauties of virtue and wisdom to take 
the place of false romance and overstrained 
sentiment. J. W. u. 


CONCORD AND LEXINGTON. 


As the Centennial celebration of the battles 
of Lexington and Concord is svon to be held, 
and as these battles were fought to resist tax- 
ation which had no representation, it is worth 
while to see how the descendants of those old 
heroes have practised their virtues. 

By the remarkable and invaluable pamphlet 
just published by William I. Bowditch, enti- 
tled ‘Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” 
it appears that more than one eleventh of the 
entire tax of the State is paid by women, 
whom this government treats as the British 
government treated the colonists, and this too, 
in spite of remonstrance, entreaty, and _ peti- 
tion, urged through nearly thirty years. 

After presenting figures carefully gathered 
from the assessors in 161 towns, and others 
taken from the report made to the House of 
Representatives by the tax commissioner, in 
1871, and showing what a large political force 
these tax-paying women could have exercised, 
if they had been allowed, he says: 

In April next the people of Concord and 
neighboring towns intend to unite in celebrat- 
ing the fight at the old North Bridge, where 

“once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world !” 
A bronze statue of a minute-man, of life size, 
is to be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies; 
and the Committee of Arrangements have 
prepared a programme, including an oration 
by George William Curtis, poems by Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, anda monster pro- 
cession. The President and his Cabinet, the 
Governor, Council, and Legislature, the Cor- 
poration and Faculty of Harvard College, and 
the Governors of the New England States 
have been or are to be invited, &c. (Boston 
“Daily Advertiser,"’ January 7, 1875.) Why 
was it, according to those immortal lines, that 
the Concord farmers fired their shot a hundred 
years ago, except that the world might hear 
that taxation without representation was ty- 
ranny? Was it merely in order that so much 
powder, and so many cannon and guns stored 
in Concord, might be saved from destruction 
that Paul Revere was induced to take his mid- 
night ride? Was it not rather and solely be- 
cause these same stores were intended to be 
used in the fight against taxation without rep- 
resentation, and to show to the mother coun- 








of the Concord fight for us to shape our lives 
to-day according to the noble principles of our 
fathers, rather than to call attention to our 
degeneracy by erecting a monument in honor 
of their nobility? But, if we must have a 
statue, let it be of brass, and on the stone-base 
let us have some appropriate bass-reliefs. 
One may illustrate the sale of Abby Smit! ’s 
cows, and the reverse tne quite likely taking to 
jail of Abby Foster, each for the non-payment 
of taxes. One might show Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
denouncing to the citizens of Boston, from the 
gallery of Old South Chureh, the taxation of 
men without representation as tyranny; and 
the reverse might appropriately enough show 
their townsman, Judge Hoar, and his asso- 
ciates, declaring that to tax a woman who is 
disfranchised is in accordance with an express 
authority conferred by our Constitution! 

Those who make the celebrations at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, need the lessons taught so 
forcibly by Mr. Bowditch’s pamphlet, to help 
them complete the education, the first pages 
of which were furnished a hundred years ago. 


L. 8. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE FOURTEENTH 
AMENDMENT. 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision in Washington, D.C., on 
the 2¥th ult., which sustained the decision 
previously made by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri in the case of ‘Miner versus Hopper- 
satt,” presenting the question whether under 
the Fourteenth Amendment a woman who is 
a citizen of the United States and of a State 
is a voter in the State. The Missouri Court 
was unanimous in the opinion that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not confer 
the right of Suffrage upon any one, and that 
the Constitutions of the several States which 
commit that trust to men alone, are not neces- 
sarily void. The Chief Justice delivered the 
opinion. 

This settles a legal question, raised orig- 
inally by Colonel Moss, of Missouri, and 
brought into general notice more recently by 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Hooker, and others. 
This attempt to secure Woman Suffrage by a 
technicality, has never commended itself to 
‘the judgment of any considerable body of 
Suffragists, nor will this decision create either 
surprise or discouragement. Indeed the re- 
sult of an affirmative decision would probably 
have been to provoke a Constitutional amend- 
ment, taking away from women a right which 
the framers of the amendment never intended 
to concede, in which case women would have 
been permanent losers by an ephemeral suc- 
cess. H. B. B. 


— — — — 


POLITICS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


We have taken pains to ascertain the com- 
parative number of Republicans and Demo- 
crats who voted for and against Woman Suf- 
frage in the Massachusetts Legislature this 
winter. 

In the house of Representatives the vote 
stood ayes 75, nays 120. Of the 75 ayes given 
for Woman Suffrage in the House there were: 


Republicans. ... see. ccecccescccccvccesces +O 
DDCMOCTAIS...ccccccce secccccscccccsccccees 14 
Independents... .ccccccceccccccccsesecocecs 3 


In other words, more than four fifths of the 
affirmative votes were Republicans. 

Out of the 120 nays given against Woman 
Suffrage in the House there were: 


Republicans..... sere ccerececccccccescces cobb 
Democrats.......+++ $2 e000 esas veecees sees AB 
Independents.......ccccccccccecsccceceeee eB 


In other words the Republicans and Demo- 
crats, respectively voting nay, were in the pro- 
portion of eleven Republicans to eight Demo- 
crats. 

Of the 124 total Republican votes cast in 
the House, 58 were in favor of Suffrage to 66 
against it. 

Of the 62 total Democratic votes cast in the 
House 14 were in favor of Suffrage to 48 
against it. 

Of the 9 total Independent votes cast in the 
House, 3 were in favor of Suffrage to 6 against 
it. 

In the Senate the Woman Suffrage vote 
stood ayes 10 nays 27. 

The 10 affirmative Senatorial votes were all 
Republicans. Of the 27 negative votes 10 
were Republicans; 17, Democrats. In other 
words the Republican Senatorial votes stood 

For Suffrage ....... —XR ..... 10 





try that the men of Massachusetts were too 


Agninat Bullrage......cccccccscccccccecqecsel® 


He can prove beyond all | 


the statue, as they save about 37000 a year | 


But all the Democratic Senatorial votes [17] 
were cast against it. 

Under these circumstances the friends of 
Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts can scarce- 
| ly be blamed for having Republican proclivi- 


ties. 

The relation of Woman Suffrage and Tem- 
perance is thus indicated. 

Upon the question of Local Option for wo- 
| men 65 votes were cast in favor, 125 against. 
Of the 65 affirmative votes 47 were for prohi- 
| bition and 18 for license. Of the 125 nega- 
tive votes 82 were for prohibition and 3 for 


license. Inother words, the Temperance vote 
stood: 


For Suffrago............................... 


Against Suffrage......... —R 
The license yote stood: 
For Suffrage. .........eses. cence 
Againat Sulfrage.......+++s+0+ . 








Can the friends of Woman Suffrage be 
blamed for cherishing Temperance proclivi- 
ties? 

Another practical inference which we draw 
from these figures is, that while our strength 
is mainly in the Republican and Temperance 
ranks, yet that we cannot trust either the Re- 
publican or the Prohibition parties as such, 
but must keep Woman Suffrage separate, dis- 
tinct, and paramount to every other political 
issue. H. B. B. 


THE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 


The bill to repeal the act of last year, es- 
tablishing a reformatory prison for women, 
came up by special ass'gnmcnt, last Monday, 
in the Massachusetts Senate. 

Senator Epson of Hampshire, a member of 
the Prison Committee, spoke in favor of re- 
peal, claiming that the bill was passed merely 
to gratify the persistent appeals of its friends, 
not that there was any especial need for it. 
He claimed that now, in the dull time of busi- 
ness, the State cannot afford to pay out $3800,- 
000 merely to gratify the desire of some re- 
formers to have a chance to work out their 
theories. As it is, all the prisons of the State 
are as well provided with separate cells, ac- 
commodations, and all other prison requisites 
for women, as could be possible with a new 
prison. There are only 250 female convicts, 
or so, in the whole State, but there are already 
over 500 cells expressly provided for women. 
So it appears that there is no need of a separ- 
ate prison. Had the question come up in 
this Legislature, there would have been no 
chance of its being passed favorably upon. 

Senator Futver, of Hampden, supported 
Senator Edson, bringing up the fact that these 
reformers propose, should the prison be es- 
tablished, to lengthen the sentences of wo- 
men for minor offences, from six months to 
two years. He also thought there was no need 
whatever of a new prison; and that instead of 
such a building costing only $300,000, that it 
would cost $1,000,000 before it was finished. 

Senator Lane, of Suffolk, favored the new 
prison, because now the female convicts are 
continually being recommitted, as soon as 
they leave the prisons, and because the pro- 
posed longer sentences, classification and sys- 
tem of instruction would greatly tend to re- 
form. He thought the fact that the Springfield 
Republican, ‘‘a paper not much given to senti- 
mentalism,’’ favored the new prison, was one 
argument in favor of the same. 

Senator GAatTcuEtt, of Worcester, who 
introduced the repealing bill, argued that it 
was utterly impossible to build the proposed 
prison with 500 cells for $300,000, and that 
from past experience and the plans proposed, 
it was certain the prison would cost nearly or 
quite $1,000,000. He thought it would be 
vastly better to try all desired experiments in 
some of the buildings that the State owns and 
that are suitable for this purpose. While 
these buildings have been offered these prison 
reformers to experiment with, they will be 
satisfied with nothing less than new and cost- 
ly structures. He also thought the bill itself 
was very faulty in its provisions, putting the 
whole control of the prison in the hands of 
women. 

Senator Wins ow, of Middlesex, made a 
strong speech in favor of the new prison, as 
being demanded in the true interests of hu- 
manity and reform. He thought all the coun- 
ty rings were opposed to the prison because it 
would take out from their control the female 
convicts who are now made useful in the jails 
in menial and degrading occupations, as well 
as in respectable employment. He denied 
that the prison could cost $1,000,000, for the 
bill provides that no work shall be begun up- 
on it until bonds have been given that the 
price shall not exceed $300,000. He denied 
that any buildings had been offered these pris- 
on reformers, for no one on the Committee 
had any authority to make such an offer. 

On motion of Mr. Verry, of Worcester, fur- 
ther consideration was postponed until Wed- 
nesday. 

Wepyespay, Marcu 31, 

On motion of Senator Winstow of Middle- 
sex, the bill to repeal the act of last year es- 
tablishing a reformatory prison for women, 
was taken from Yhe orders of the day and 
specially considered. 

Senator Verny of Worcester, favored a re- 
peal on the ground that there is no need of 
any such prison, either because the present 
accommodations are insufticient, or because 
the reformatory system is inadequate. The 
State cannot afford to go into so costly an ex- 
periment at present; for, besides the 3500,000 
necessary to build the prison, it will cost, at 
the very least, $33,000 to run the prison and 
pay the interest. Besides, the greater part of 
the women prisoners of the State come from 
Suffolk County. 

Senator Lane of Suffolk spoke again, to- 
day, in favor of the prison. He thought it no 
more than fair that, as all the lower classes 
tend to drift into Boston, this should not be 
brought up as showing a more depraved state 
of society there on the whole than elsewhere. 

Senator Stone of the Cape District thought 
the main question was whether the State could 
afford the prison, and, although the State is 
heavily burdened with debt, he should favor 
the new prison. 

Senator GATCHELL of Worcester spoke brief- 
against the prison scheme. 








Senator StepMay of Suffolk thought that if 
the scheme was in the interests of reform, hu- 
manity and benevolence, there should be no } 
consideration of the expense. As it now is, | 
there is nothing done to reform the female con- 
victs of the State. 

Senator Wins ow of Middlesex spoke in re- 
ply to arguments made against the prison. In 
answer to Senator Verry’s argument of ex- | 
pense, he claimed that now, in the separate | 
prisons, there are twice as many matrons and | 
overseers employed in looking after the female 
convicts as will be required with the new 
prison. The vote on rejecting the bill to re- | 
peal the bill of last year was by yeas and nays, 
as follows: 

Yeas—Mevsrs. Britton of Middlesex, Clark of 
Franklin, Davis of Essex, Fitz of Suffolk, Flatley of 
Sulfolk, ilarvood of Middlesex, Hyde of Hampden, | 
Lane of Suffolk, Palmer of Norfolk, Stone of the 
Cape District, Toland of Suffolk, Winslow of Middle- 
sex—12, 

Nays—Messrs. Dacey of Suffolk, Edson of Hamp- 
shire, Gatchell of Worcester, Ingalls of Essex, Jones | 
of Bristol, Livingston of Middlesex, Phillips of Berk- 
shire, Verry of Worcester, Wardwell of Essex—9. 

We congratulate the friends of Equal Rights 
for women upon the defeat of this effort to 
repeal an act which is demanded by every con- 
sideration of justice and expediency. L. s. 


THE SEXES THROUGHOUT NATURE. | 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press 

a book with the above title, by Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell. It takes the ground 
thal one sex everywhere equals the other in 
each species of beings, from the lowest plant 
upwards to man, an equality not of each sep- 
arate trait, but of the total sum of qualities in | 
each sex. 
Thus the lioness is smaller and weaker than | 
the lion; yet, through her maternal and other 
functions, she appropriates and expends an | 
aggregate of force equal to that of her larger | 
} 


consort; the slender, hornless doe thus equals 
the more magnificent, antlered stag; the plain 
little pea-hen equals the brilliant pea-cock, 
and the woman, in all her qualities of body 
and mind, equals the man in the sum-total of 
his unlike characters. 

This is a literal, yet a rigorously mathemat- | 
ical equality. It may be estimated by the | 
strictest scientific methods; may be rigidly | 
determined, and in time may be either proved 
or disproved on a purely quantitative basis. 
The hypothesis is developed at length, and is 
fortified by detailed reference to many depart- 
ments of Natural History. A condensed ta- 
ble of sex-equations indicates that predominat- 


ing characters in the one, are supposed to bal- 
ance related characters predominating in the 
other, throughout all the great classes in Na- 
ture. 

The claim is, that, in the just balance of nat- 
ural forces, organic Nature is constrained to 
maintain a virtual equilibrium of sex in all of 
her many diffcring species. 

The articles on ‘‘Sex and Work,”’ published 
in the Woman’s Journat last year, are em- 
braced in this book, which is a small volume 
of about 240 pages. a A 


WOMAN’S SPHERE PURE AND SIMPLE. 


For some years I have spent most of my 
time in Illinois, where things are sadly out of 
joint; where women want to be doctors, law- 
yers, notaries public, school superintendents, 
and other monstrous things; worse and worse, 
waat pay for* their services. Well, you can- 
not imagine the sense of relief with which I 
return to my native hills, and find things much 
as they were when the fathers fell asleep. 

Here, in Pennsylvania, we have women in 
‘twomen’s sphere,” no mistake! No nonsense 
about them! No wrongs of which to com- | 
plain; no rights for which to struggle! As 
a rule, they marry at from sixteen to eighteen, 
and at once begin to add to the population. 
From that age until forty-five, they average 
a baby every two years and a half—that is if 
they live so long. They seldom. trouble a 
doctor about so small a matter as a birth, but 
some one of their number, who never saw a | 
medical college but has furnished her quota, | 
attends to mother and child, and death or seri- 

| 
| 











ous mishap at such times is a rare occurrence. 

There is generally a girl provided for a 
week or two, to take the mother’s place in 
doing the house work for the family, and to 
take care of her and baby. This girl is often | 
in the earliest of her teens, and sometimes not | 
so old, as those above sixteen are apt to be | 





engaged in the other branch of the business. | 
In addition to keeping up the supply of doc- | 
tors, soldiers and sailors, these women raise 

flax, and manufacture it into cloth with old | 
style spinning-wheels or hand looms. ‘They 
raise sheep, and shear them; spin, color and 
weave the wool; raise calves, pigs and poul- 
try; make garden; while their husbands and | 
sons pitch quoits for exercise, they split kind- 
lings, make pies, milk cows, and make butter. 
They make soap, candles, hay, sausages, pick- 
les, preserves, coats, trowsers, shirts, dresses, 
jackets, carpets, counterpanes, quilts, blan- 
kets &c., and some of them roll logs, make 
brush heaps and burn them, pick stones off 
the fields and pile them out of the way, reap, 
rake and bind in the harvest field, and then 
cook while the men are resting, carry a baby 
afield, and have an older child to watch it 
while they hoe corn or potatoes, perhaps car- | 
ry it a mile or two, work all day, carry it 

back in the evening, and milk and churn for 

recreation. 





Some of them will carry a child weighing 
twenty pounds two miles and a two gallon 
bucket, pick the bucket full of berries and 


— — ç — 
carry it and the child home. They will car- 
ry butter, eggs and chickens miles to market, 
and a load of merchandise home. Many of 
them do the work of a man, boy, woman, and 
donkey; and, for this service, they are enti. 
tled to justso much shelter, food and clothing 
as the legal owner of their labor may — 
to provide. Many of them, whose husbands 
own farms, implements, stock and money at 
interest, would be sadly puzzled to get a post- 


age stamp, envelope, and paper to write to 


| the excellent father who helped to make the 


laws under which they have reached this pin- 
nacle of earthly glory, a woman’s sphere. I 


| wonder what Doctors Clarke and Van de 


Walker would think of that feebleness of sex 
which unfits women for studying algebra 
and practicing law or medicine, if they had 
lived a year or two in this region, and wit- 
nessed the barriers which sex interposes be- 
tween women and employments generally as- 
signed tomen; but there is one marked diff tr 
ence between these women and those who 
have served these gentlemen as terrible exam- 
ples. These wear no French corsets, but of 
late years they do suspend skirts by tight 


| bands, skirts which draggle in the dirt, make 


wet ankles and impede motion. ‘The girls 
also have taken to leather belts drawn tightly 
around the body below the ribs, and these 
customs are rapidly telling on their vitality; 
for while the children and girls are remarka- 


| ble for rosy beauty these women, who are 


growing fashionable, get old at thirty, and 
few attain great age. 
But you cannot think how much I feel at 


| home among them! They are the kind of 


folks I have been used to, and live in the at- 
mosphere in which the most active part of my 
life, in fact nearly all my life, has been spent. 
In Pittsburg, my native city, women have 
always been in the habit of making fires and 
feeding them, taking out ashes, cleaning 


| hearths, floors, windows, paint, yards and 


pavements, going errands, carrying home 


| marketing, doing all the work of the family; 


while the sons and brothers, until they ‘go 
into business,’’ go to school, and run the 
streets. It is not uncommon, now, for a deli- 
cate woman to carry a half bushel basket 
full of meat and vegetables, a mile or more, 
to feed one or more half grown sons, who 
are at that time taking lessons in street vag- 
abondism. As a direct consequence, there is 
not a city in the Union, to-day, whose indus- 
trial interests are so disorganized, not one in 
which so many women are racking their brains 
and straining every nerve and muscle, doing 
anything and everything to support men who 
positively refuse to work and who openly pro- 


| claim their purpose to steal in preference. 


Pennsylvania men have from infancy been 
so largely accustomed to live by the unpaid 
labor of women, that her workmen are not 
ashamed to loaf, in support of some real or 
fancied right, and send their wives out to wash, 
scrub, and beg cold victuals. Stout fellows 
lie around loose while delicate women get up 
entertainments and soup houses for their ben- 
efit! Pennsylvania has a standard of man- 
hood peculiar to herself, and her women, bless 
their lives, how they do enjoy an opportunity 
of supporting masculine loafers! They have 
pretty nearly ruined Pittsburg by the avidity 
with which they rush to the relief of men on 
a strike, and save them from any little anxie- 
ty they might feel lest they themselves, their 
wives and children might starve! 

Pennsylvania is a grand old state. She is 
the mother to whom [owe an education whose 


| liberality might alarm Dr. Clarke and call out 


a protest from all the de Walkers. True, there 
was very little nonsense about it, suchas now 
threatens the life of girls in High Schools; 
but the extent of my acquirements might 
have been fatal, to one already afflicted with 
the infirmaty of sex; for I was taught to cut 
and make every article a woman is ever expect- 
ed to wear, even the shoes, every one worn by 
man, except hats, boots and dress coats, was 
taught to bake every possible compound that 
can be made out of flour, meal, eggs, butter, su- 
gar, fruit and spices. From the plainest bread 
to the richest fruit cake, and cross to the most 
indigestible mince pie; had I failed on one of 
them, at ten years old, I should have been as 


| much mortified as if I had missed one of the 


questions in the shorter catechism, or, at six- 
teen, had not been ready to “‘roll,’’ at a quilt- 
ing bee, when the two, who had taken the 
other half, had reached the mark. I was 
taught to clear starch, crimp and flute, to 
make lace stitch, cross stitch, satin stitch, and 
every other stitch that ever was stitched, was 
varefully instructed and exercised in every 
detail of housekeeping and baby tending, in 
the art of making wax fruit and flowers, and 
in all the known processes of preserving fruits 
and flowers that were not wax; made mina- 
ture grottos and painted pictures on Bristol 
board, rice paper and rebut, pincushions, 
made surprising roses on canvas, with col- 
ored worsteds, but never achieved a dog witli 
or without pink eyes; cooked dinner and got 
up teas, and was thus early prepared for that 
larger field of usefulness in which twenty 
years of life were spent, when I used to go to 
a barnyard, in heavy, cowhide boots, drawn 
over my shoes, wade to the ankles and milk 


| four cows, while three men, either of whom 


could and would have lifted me in his arms 
and carried me, like an infant, over 4& bard 
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place in the road, sat by the fire not knowing | PRUDENCE CRANDALL AND THE SISTERS | the first of February Leo Miller was with us; 


what to do with their time and their strength. | 

They, too, were born and brought up in 
Pennsylvania, and the one common mother 
had taught them that milking cows, and all | 
other domestic drudgery, was woman’s work, 
and work for which she was abundantly paid | 
if she were furnished with a roof to shelter 
her, and food to eat; for generally her cloth- | 
ing is something she is to get by outside exer- 
tion. So you see I feel very much at home 
among the women who are still in woman’s 
sphere, that enchanted circle in which my life 
has been principally spent, and which never | 
alarms the philosophers, lest peradventure the 
race should deteriorate through the undue } 
mental and physical labor @ assigns of the | 
mothers of mankind, 

The philosophers seem to know that work 
never unsexes a woman. Only wages can do | 
this, and so long as women are not unsexed, 
so long as sex is supposed never to be absent | 
from their minds, or that of any man who speaks 
of or to them, the philosophers are suited. 
When one grubs and plows for a master who 
is entitled to ‘all she can acquire by her la- 
bor, service or act,’’ she is not likely to for- 
get her sex, and consequent inferiority; but 
if she goes to writing briefs or prescriptions 
and taking fees! Whew! How are the phil- 
osophers to keep her in sufficient conscious- 
ness of her sex ? 


| they cannot be so greatly surprised as are we | the Divine Republic,’ carries out at length 


+ 
| circumstances of the case. 


SMITH. 


, ne | og mp . cw = 
Eprrors JoursaL:—We were much pleased | Of Temperance,” second on “Woman's Era,” | 
and third on ‘Inebriety.. 


| he spoke first on ‘‘Woman’s work in the cause 


with an article in your paper of March 20, by | Ile presented the 
David Plumb. We remember him as an able | subject of Woman Suffrage in a very differ- 
writer in the anti-slavery cause. He express- | ent light from what we had ever heard and | 
es strongly our own feelings, and not an iota | ™4ny who firmly believed they never could | 
too strong. | be in favor of the measure, were thoroughly 
We have received many communications | ©°Mverted, and are ready to help on the good 
work. Mr. Miller is a refined and pleasant 


from the best educated citizens of our country, 
speaker. 


astonishment at the | He advocates the question from a | 
But | moral standpoint. His book ‘Woman and 


expressing the utmost 


way in which we have been treated, 


ourselves, for none can so well understand the | the same idea, and should be in the hands of 
| all who wish to understand the subject. 


i 

That two women, | 
Would we had more such able workers in the | 
' 


at our time of life, who have always, as we 
supposed, conducted ourselves in a manner to | Cause! 
draw respect and kindness from our towns- | 0" Thursday, Feb. 25, Mrs. Stanton ar- 
men, and who have paid more money into their | rived here, expecting to go South on the five 
o'clock train. 


° 2 3 F ; > > oe > 
treasury than any one, should be so infamous- But it was six, when she came 


ly treated, has astonished us beyond measure, | to town. Several of the friends called upon 
her and she consented to speak if people could | 


Not a kind er conciliatory word has been spo- 
be notified. 





ken to us since that little speech in town meet- The Methodist Church was se- | 
ing. ‘They have acted as if they well knew | cured, and at eight o’clock was filled with an | 
that we were wholly in their power and _per- audience anxious to listen. We were much 
fectly defenseless, and that they were not | pleased and edified by her discourse, which | 
obliged to confer with us, but had determined | !#sted for nearly two hours. Mrs, Stanton 
to bring us under with all possible dispatch, | Went from here to Council Bluffs, where she 
Where their own laws are not severe enough, 
they counteract them by changing the regular 
judge and getting one to their own mind. 


to come here, as she had an appointment for 
March 12. 


Mr. Plumb brings to mind the unjust and 
outrageous usage of Prudence Crandall; if 
possible her enemies were more excusable than 


Jane Grey Swisstecm. 
Zozonia, Indiana Co., Pa. 


ANOTHER CONVENTION. ours; then there was so strong a_ prejudice 
— against color that some little excuse might be 


Tue Mrppiesex County Woman Svr- | offered; but for our treatment not a shadow 


Upon that evening the large hall of Porter 
& Moir was filled with a very appreciative 
audience. We confess it seemed to us that it 
would be a very trying position for a young 
girl to speak ina place where the question had 
been discussed by such able and experienced 


FRAGE Association will hold a convention in 
Melrose shortly after the 19th of April. Able 
speakers will be secured, and ample arrange- 
ments made for guests. It is hoped that large 
delegations will be sent from the different 
Further particulars next week. 
H. H. Ropinsoy, 
President. 


towns. 


— — — 


THE SOROSIS DINNER. 





The ladies of Sorosis held their annual din- 
ner at Delmonico’s, March 15th. ‘The occasion 
was the celebration of the seventh anniversa- 
ry of the organization of the club. At noon 
the parlors on the second floor were thronged 
with the members and guests of the club. 

After all were seated, Rey. Caroline A. 
Soule oifered a brief prayer, and at the close 
of the dinner, which occupied about an hour, 
the ladies all united in singing ‘* My country 
‘tis of Thee.’ After this, Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford made a farewell speech. 


speakers. But nobly did she stand the test; 
holding her audience from the beginning to 
the end of her address by the force of her 
logic, as well as by the eloquence and grace 
with which it was presented. At the close of 
the meeting, invitation was extended to those 
who felt interested, to remain and form a Suf 


‘an be brought, and they do not say a word 
against us personally. 

Even our opposing lawyer, Judge Waldo, 
salled us, in his plea, ‘‘good ladies,’’ and prais- 
ed us as having earned a good reputation, had 
we only stopped there and let ‘taxation with- 





out representation”’ alone. 

We return our sincere thanks to Mr. Plumb | ft«ge society, and we were surprised to see so 
for his kind remembrance of us. Hemay rec- | ™#ny taking an active part. 
olleect that there were once five of us intheex- | formed with forty-eight members and a_pros- 


citement of anti-slavery times; there are now | pect of Many more. 


A society was | 





only two left. He finally suggests that Suf- 
frage friends should help us; but the *‘Defense 
Fund” has not yet been used, though the town 


This exceeded the expectations of the most 
| sanguine, and we trust to increase the senti- 
ment, andto work effectively this coming year 
shows a disposition to take all we have. But when we shall need it so much. 
officers of the society are Mrs, 8S. G. Winches- 
ter, President; Mr. Solon F. Benson, Vice 
President; Mrs. E. L. Miller, Secretary; Mr. 
John Way, ‘Treasurer. 

Saturday morning, March 13, Miss Strick- 
land, accompanied by the writer of this arti- 
cle, went to Steamboat Rock, about five miles 


we hardly think they will succeed. 
JuLiA AND ABBY SMITH, 
Glastonbury, Ct. 





MISS STRICKLAND IN IOWA. 





During the months of January, February 


and March, Miss Mattie H. Strickland, of St. 
Johns, Mich., has been delivering lectures on 
Woman Suffrage throughout Iowa, and has 


The new President, Mrs. Croly, accepted 
the gavel with a few words of thanks, and 
then calling upon the other officers, addressed 


north of this place. Miss Strickland had an 
appointment to speak there that evening, and 
I was anxious to obtain subscribers to the 


to each a few words on their respective du- 
ties, dwelling especially on the importance of 
the duties of the art and literary committees. 
Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff sang. Mrs. Amy 
D. Weld recited an original poem. 

Mrs. E. O. Poole read a letter from the ex- 
President of the club, Mrs. C. B. Wilbour, 
now in Europe, and also an essay by her on 
**Woman and Revolution.’”’ After which the 
club joined in singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.”’ 
Miss Hale sang ‘* When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly.“ Mrs. Berghoff, recently elected 
Corresponding Secretary, read some humor- 
ous verses. Mrs. Weld gave a toast to the 
‘*Children of Sorosis—the children that are, 
the children that have been, the children that 
are to be.’’ In response, Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Winterburn recited the poem ‘*My Baby 
Sleeps.’’ Mrs. Fanny Foster, the well-known 
reader, recited some verses on ‘‘ Sissy’s Birth- 
day.” Miss Josephine Pollard read a metri- 
cal account of the growth and development 
of Sorosis. Mrs. Hoffman gave a toast, 
The lady editors of Sorosis.”” Mrs. Laura 
C. Bronson made a short speech, tracing the 
history and achievements of the club. Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake gave the toast: ‘ Soro- 
sis: may it so roar sys-tematically that it shall 
soar over sis-terhoods of happy members.” 

Mrs. C. 
speech. Mrs. Farnsworth gave a toast to the 
“Noble Women of the Era.“ Mrs. Marvin 
gave one to the ‘New President.’’ Mrs. 
Jewett gave a short speech upon ‘ The Pio- 
neer Women of the Nineteenth Century — 
the Noble Army of Martyrs of Reform.” 
Other toasts and speeches followed, and the 
club did not adjourn till evening. 


M. Wetherbee made an amusing 





ANTI-SLAVERY CENTENNIAL. 


‘The Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery and for the Relief of 
Free Negroes unlawfully held in Bondage and 
for Improving the Condition of the African 
Race,” will celebrate their Centennial Anniver- 
sary on the 14th day of April, by a reunion of 
the representatives of the Cause in Philadel- 
phia,at Concert Hall, at 2 1-2 p.m., and at Beth- 
el Church, at7 1-2 o'clock, p.m. The object will 
be to present an authentic, impartial, and com- 
prehensive record of their action, as well as a 
general history of the Anti-Slavery Cause. 

The Undersigned, as a Committee of Ar- 
ragement, earnestly invite a general attend- 
ance at and participation in these proceedings. 

Ditiwys Parnisn, 
Witnram STILL, 
Passmore WIntiaMson, 
Josevu M. Trumas, Jr, 
Henry M. Laine. 

No. TOO Arch St, Philadelphia, 





met with success wherever she has been—in 
many places awakening sentiment in favor of 
this reform, and in others quickening and 
arousing the friends of the cause to a greater 
zeal. 

The friends of Woman’s enfranchisement 
have an able advocate for the cause in Miss 
Strickland, who is young and talented, and 
seems likely to take a prominent place among 
the platform speakers of the country. 

Miss Strickland has lectured at West Liber- 
ty, Grinnell, Des Moines, Atlantic, Council 
Bluffs, Marshalltown, Eldora and other places, 
Though the storms of this winter have been 
very severe, rendering it sometimes very diffi- 
cult for her to reach her appointments, and 
for the audiences to assemble, the attendance 
has been good, great interest has been exhibi- 
ted, and several societies have been organ 


Woman’s Journat. Rev. William F. Bar- 
clay, who seemed to be an active worker in ev- 
ery good cause, met us at the cars and escort- 
ed us to Root’s Hotel, where we were very 
pleasantly entertained. Mrs. Root was inter- 
ested in the paper, but most of the ladies I 
met, had “all the rights they want.’’ 

The sun was shining brightly, and as the 
snow was deep and thawing fast, it was very 
inconvenient getting around, and I was not 
able to canvass much, ‘The fact that no Suf- 
frage lecturer has been there before, has much 
to do with the indifference manifested in some 
places, but we feel safe in saying that an in- 
terest was awakened by the address of Miss 
Strickland, which was well received by the au- 
dience. It was large, considering the great 
difficulty of getting there. 

As there was no train, that night, and as 
we were anxious to return, Mr. Wm. Porter, 
son of Judge Porter, did us the great kindness 
to come up in the afternoon with a cutter, and 
we returned after the lecture. The roads 
were fearful, but, thanks to the careful man- 
agement of our friend, we arrived safely about 
midnight. 

Miss Strickland is still with us. She will 
go away tomorrow or next day, to fill engage- 
ments at other places and to prepare for her 
return home, as the time is nearly up which 
she purposed to spend in the State. We re- 
gret the cessation of her work among us, as 
there is so much need of workers and so 
much to be done. 

We hope that all who can, will put their 
strength into the field the coming year. We 
hope to accomplish a great and glorious vic- 
tory for right in Iowa. I will not weary you 
further, as this lecter is already too long. 

Eldora, Towa, Emity L, MILver. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


An address to the people of Missouri in be- 
half of Woman Suffrage appears in the daily 
papers of that State. 

To the Citizens of Missouri: 

At a mass-meeting held in the city of St. 
Louis on the 25th of January, 1875, the under- 
signed were appointed a committee to prepare 
and present an address to the citizens of the 
State, setting forth the propriety and necessi- 
ty of such action by the Constitutional con- 
vention to assemble as will insure and main- 
tain the rights of all citizens to participate in 
the choice of their law-makers, and inthe ad- 


ized. 

At Atlantic the people were much interest 
ed on the temperance question, as their elec- 
tion was approaching, and the question was 
‘License or Prohibition.” The friends of 
temperance determined to do all in their pow- 
er to elect those who would work for prohibi- 
tion, and organized a grand mass meeting. 
Miss Strickland addressed the meeting, and 
they felt confident of success. 

Monday, March 1, the ladies went to the 
polls and worked all day. They had stands 
with coffee and other refreshments, and did 
all the law would allow them to do. But they 
were defeated. The greater part of the tem- 
perance element were powerless at the polls, 
and thus evils that men alone will not avert, 
press down upon mankind and womankind 
also. However, this defeat made many Suf- 
fragists, and some who had been in doubt 
same out boldly. 

Tuesday night Miss Strickland lectured on 
Woman Suffrage, had a grand meeting, and, 
after the lecture, gave notice of a meeting for 
the formation of a Suffrage Society. This 
Among the officers 
President, Mrs. 








was organized next day. 
elected were Mrs. Reed, 
McFadden, Secretary. 

At Marshalltown the interest was not so great 
as formerly, but a fair audience were in attend- 
ance, and we trust that much good was done. 

At Eldora there has been a growing inter- 
est in the cause during the past winter, which 
is no doubt owing partly to the fact that we 


have been especially favored by lectures from | Me ¢ ¢ 
; ministration of the laws when enacted. 





advocates of the cause. 


Among the | 


The claim for this participation is based up- 


} on the inherent right, which has its founda- 


tion in the nature of man and in the constitu- 
tion of society—a right which exists as one of 
the primal prerogatives of humanity, in full 
force prior to any and all human enactments. 
As this is not in any sense an acquired or con- 
ferred right, but is inherent in each individual 
person, the duty of protecting and preserving 


| it follows as a necessary consequence. 


This duty is absolute, and, under our form 
of government, the only and the indispensable 
means of fulfilling this duty 1s m the equal 
participation of all men and women alike in 
the elective franchise, and the time has come 


when this right should find such expression in | 


the fundamental law of the State as will not 
only establish its validity, but will also secure 
obedience to its authority. The equity, justice, 


and necessity of the position we now assume, | 


will be found in the following unanswerable 
arguments made some time since by one of 


our most distinguished citizens, and we invite | 


the careful attertion of all to the irresistible 


logic and inevitable conclusions of his state- | 


ments. 

lion. B. Gratz Brown said (in substance, we 
may not quote the exact language used) 
that the foundation upon which all free 
government rests, and out of which all na- 
tural and inherent rights flow as from a 
a common centre, has been stated to be the 
liberty of each individual limited by the 
like liberty of all. 


Every person has freedom to do all that | 
met Miss Strickland, who was expecting soon | they will, provided that they do not infringe | Osaka, Japan, for the instruction of women, 


upon the equal freedom of any other person, 
or to go back to the foundation of all Chris- 
tian legislation, ‘‘do as ye would that oth- 


| for all the citizens of Missouri shall have the 
sanction and validity of the State Constitution 
itself; and we again invite the people through- 
out the State to hold meetings, and to elect and 
| send delegates to present the facts and argu- ° 
|; ments to the members of the Constitutional 
Convention. J. B. Merwry, 
Vireinta L, Minor, 
JouN SNYDER, 
| Lypia F. Dickrysoy, 
Mania E. F. Jackson. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The ladies of the Universalist society at 
Gardner, Mass., are furnishing a room at the 
Winchenden orphans’ home. 


The Boston School Committee at its last 
j mecting decided in favor of having sewing 
taught to girls in the grammar schools. 


| Judge Walsh, of Brooklyn, has decided that 
a woman has no right to open her husband’s 
| letters. llow would he decide if the case 
| were reversed? 

The senior class of the Westfield Normal 
| School have chosen Miss A. C. Bissell, of 
| Charlemont, valedictorian, and Miss B. A, 
| Collins, of Williamstown, salutatorian. 


A hospital college has been established at 


and after a certain period no female physician 
| is to be allowed to practice who cannot show 
a certificate of attendance. 


ers should do unto you,” is the law of just 
social relationships, and in this, the inherent | 
rights of individual liberty, of thought, of 
speech, and of action, find their complete ex- 
pression. It will be observed, however, that 
equality is the essence of it all. Any recog- 
nition of an inequality of rights is fatal to 


Robert Collyer told a friend in Boston that 
if he were a member of the school committee, 
and were asked to give his views on the sub- 
ject of primary school education, he would 
say, ‘less study and more fun.” 


liberty. 

These rights inhere in the individual. They 
are a partof our very existence. They are not 
the gift of any man or any aggregation of 
men. · 

The assumption that freedom in itself, or 
in any of its forms of expression, is a privi- 
lege conceded by society, is utterly unwar- 
rantable, because society itself is a concession 
from the individual, and society or govern- 
ment represents nothing more than the liber- 
ty of each limited by the liberty of all. And 
this is the core and essence of all this inherent 
right of Suffrage for Woman. It is in this 
sense and flowing from this axiom that the 
rights of franchise originally appertain to all, 
men and women alike. As we have before 
stated, franchise is in itself nothing more than 
a mode of participating in the common gov- 


| ernment, and represents only the interest each 


person has therein—an interest as vital as life 
and liberty itself. 

Now, that limitations may attach thereto— 
just as they attach to freedom of speech or 
freedom of action, is perfectly true; but they 
must be equal limitations, applicable to all 
men and women alike. They must not be 
leveled at the inherent right of any individual 


The exchanges tell of a Michigan man who 
raised five lemons on a tree which he keeps in 
It took four tons of coal, and he 
sold the lemons for twenty cents. Let us 
have a protective tariff on lemons! 


| The Fall River (Mass.) School Committee 


| has adopted a resolution recommending that 
the senior class in the Girls’ High School ap- 
pear in American calico on the day of gradu- 
ation, instead of costly dresses, as has been 
the custom. 


« hot-house. 











According to the pamphlet of Wm. I. Bow- 
| ditch on The Taxation of Women in Massachu- 
| setts, there are three women in Newton who 
| paid more tax than 2034 men who vote in that 

city, and one woman who paid as much as 
1424 of the men; while six women paid more 
| than 3659 polls. 
| The exposure of the ‘State House Frauds,” 





TI fast , a which began with the discovery that Moody 
or class or sex. re exclusion of convicted | Merri a, : 

cre ‘ . er : | Merrill and his C »e had squé 
criminals from the exercise of this right of |”, ommittee had squandered 
franchise—the designation of terms of minori- | thirty thousand dollars upon Mr. Sumner’s 


ty—as connected with the exercise of politi- | funeral, is likely to give rise to many unex- 


cal duties—the regulation of the admission to 





citizenship of persons coming from foreign 
countries—find their justification in a princi- 
ple which, so far from recognizing in govern- 
ment or society a purely arbitrary control of 
the rights and exercise of self-government or 
personal liberty, brings it down within rigid 
and narrow limits of equality and necessity. 

We are aware that there are those who, 
from a lack of careful study of this question, 
or from education, or usage, or prejudice, 
would still exclude women from this right of 
franchise, and who affirm that this is a purely 
political right, neither inherent nor inaliena- 
ble, and that persons may be divested of this 
right at will; but the consideration before 
mentioned must be borne in mind, that this 
right of franchise is neither more nor less 
than the right of self government, as ex- 
ercised through a participation in the com- 
mon government by all. 

This shows that if it be not a natural right, 
it will be difficult to say in what a natural 
right consists; indeed, it is the most natural 
of any of our rights, inasmuch as its denial is 
the denial of all rights to personal liberty; 
for how can such a right exist, when the 
right to maintain it in the government and by 
the government is denied? Again, if the 
right for men and women alike to share in the 
government over them is not inherent, from 
whence does it come, and by what power or 
authority do men claim it for themselves and 
deny it to women? 
to govern another? The fact is, society or 
government is but the aggregate of individu- 
als, andin its authority represents only the 
conceded limitations on all. If a citizen, 
man or woman, can be divested of their right 
to participate in the government, except for 
crime, when they arrive at years of maturity 
and freedom, then our government has no 
limit to its rightful tyranny. 

It may divest not only one person, or sex, 
or class, but a hundred—a thousand—a million 
—all—except the chosen few or the imperial 
one, thus arriving inevitably and logically at 
oligarchic or despotic rule; and if persons can 
divest themselves of this right, what other 
right is sacred from their renunciation? And 
so we claim that this right to vote must be 
given to women, or society will become chaot- 
ic or despotic. To demonstrate the utter fals- 
ity and pernicious consequences of the idea 
that the right to vote is a privilege to be farm- 
ed out by the government at its discretion and 
to whom it chooses, it is only necessary to ask, 
if this be so, whence comes the right to repre- 
sentation? No one can for a moment deny, 
with any show of either justice or reason, that 
the rights of women are intrinsically and 
personally the same as those of men, and the 
fact that in all countries and under other and 
less liberal forms of government, where polit- 
ical power has been of an absolute or heredi- 
tary character, women have shared in it, when- 
ever they happened by birth to hold the posi- 
tion to which it was attached, shows conclu- 





* en the Goat The fact that nearly one-half of our citizens 
place, Dr. Wm. Ross, the temperance reform- | of Jawful age are now deprived of this right 
er. delivered a course of lectures here in No- | without just cause, demands that this action 
should be taken without further * 2 we | 
: ‘ordially invite the people toassemble and ap- | 
ably and effectively for Woman's enfranchise- | — p> ewe — age ahd —* Prenat: 
ment, as the best and surest way of helping to | tee appomted by this meeting im presenting 


vember last, and in one of them spoke very 


ment, and all history proves their wisdom and 
integrity as well. 
We plead, then, in the name of the inherent 


name of equity and justice—in the name of 
law and order and purity and good govern- 
ment, that the right of the elective franchise 





do away with the evils of intemperance, On | the facts in the case to the convention. 


Who can give the right | 


sively their fitness to administer the govern- | 


rights of these disfranchised citizens—in the | 


pected revelations, and to throw an unwel- 

| come light upon many persons and things 
hitherto unchallenged. We ask the spevial at- 
tention of the women of the Commonwealth 
to these instructive revelations of masculine 
political corruption. These are the men who 
assume to govern women, and these are the 
jobs in which their money is expended. 





One of the worst features in American poli- 
tics is the systematic defamation of character, 
which assails our publicmen. No matter how 
disinterested and high-minded any man in 
high position may be, he is recklessly slan- 
dered, and calumniated with impunity. Hon. 
George LB. Loring has thus been slandered, All 
who know the facts are indignant, but in the 
nature of the case all cannot know the facts, 
The motive of the attack is evident; Mr. Lor- 
ing has been widely named as the next Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, and so an 
attempt is made to impeach his integrity. 
Post-master Burt is another instance in which 
public spirit and eminent services have failed 
to shield private character from unfounded as- 

persions. Even Nast, in Hurper’s Weekly, put 
| Tweed and Greeley successively into the same 
| pillory, and poured equal ridicule upon the in- 
nocent and the guilty. This indiscriminate 
and irresponsible abuse is a main cause of the 
demoralization of our politics. Moral dis- 
| tinctions are obliterated in the popular mind, 
| and no man in public life receives any credit 
for purity or patriotism. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 


The Best Sewing Machine.—An almost in- 
dispensable adjunct of a well provided household is 
a sewing machine and care should be taken in the se- 
lection of this, lest one be obtained so intricate, diffi- 
cult to work and liable to get out of repair that the 
housewife shall soon discard it as of no real and 
practical value in the home. Those who have, after 
careful inquiry, decided upon the Weed Family Fa- 
vorite have never been disappointed, but find it a 
constantly increasing blessing and convenience. The 
Family Favorite and other styles can be seen in op- 
eration at the company’s office, 349 Washington St. 





Ladies who possess a sewing machine should 
adopt the “CORTICELLI SPOOL SILK and BuTTON- 
HoLE Twist. They produce the neatest work, do 
not ravel, and are extraordinarily durable. For 
hand sewing they are unrivalled. 








| Twentieth Year for Pyle’s Saleratus and not 
| one successful rival. Everybody acknowledges its 
| superiority in all respects. It is always put up in 
pound packages under my name, and sold by first- 
Beware that you are not deceived by 
JAMES 
12—4t 


class Grocers. 
the misrepresentations of crafty dealers. 
PYLE, Manufacturer, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
AT LAST. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 





She sat before the glowing fire, 
Its brightness shone upon her hair, 
She leaned upon her slender hand— 
The firelight made her seem so fair, 
Although she was no longer young, 
And many tears had been repressed, 
And in her eyes dusk shadows lurked 
The grief which is a daily guest 
She said, “God help me.” 
In the red embers there, she saw 
The trailing shadows of the years, 
The years since first her path had wound 
Through the dark intervales of tears; 
And as they wound before her thus, 
The wrongs which so she had endured, 
The evils she had learned to brook, 
Without a hope of being cured— 
She cried, “God help me.” 
And as she at the future glanced, 
Which has for most such precious store, 
The weary shadows in her eyes, 
Grew dark and darker than before: 
“J have no hope in life, in death; 
I grope, and cannot find the way; 
I would to God I ne’er had breathed! 
I would that I might die to-day" — 
She cried, “God help me.” 
Her head drooped lower on her breast, 
Her hands fell drooping on her knee, 
The firelight glimmered in her hair, 
And she grew very fair to see; 
The shadows lifted from her face, 
From mouth and brow fell lines of care,— 
God’s blessed angel passing by, 
Had paused and kissed her unaware — 
Death helped her. 





AT SUNSET. 
BY JOUN HAYS. 


Into the grave of twilight 
The red gleam fades away, 
And the westering clouds grow somber, 
With love of the dying day. 
In the eve’s soft flush 
The gloaming’s hush 
Comes down on the rippled bay. 
The lowering hills stand saintly, 
Each grand head halo-crowned, 
And the vagrant shadews wander 
To the slope of the grassy mound; 
The languid breeze 
Stirs not the trees, 

In the trancing twilight bound. 
Now climbs the vanishing glimmer 
To the mountain's umber crest; 

The sunset’s molten glory 
Glows gold on the water's breast; 
From Heaven's dim crowa 
Comes kindly down 
The gracious spirit of rest. 
The cordial soul of the sunset, 
Steals warm to my heart like wine; 
My weary eyes look fondly, 
Far over the glowing brine; 
And tenderly beams, 
In a mist of dreams, 
A joy, that shall never be mine. 


Sweet eyes, whose proud, dark splendor 
Is melted in love’s first gleams; 
Imperial lips, 
In the dear eclipse 
Of passionate tropical dreams! 
Dear Heaven! to hear the rose-lips 
Breathe falteringly my name, 
To see the soft cheek flushing 
With the joy of maiden shame! 
And feel the bliss 
Of her passionate kiss, 
Touch every vein to flame. 
And my saddened love seems lovelier, 
In the tender evening time, 
And a vague hope wakes that love so true, 
With an answering love must twine; 
That Heaven will bend, 
And the love descend— 
Forever and ever mine! 
Fades the fair light from the waters, 
Cold shimmer the stars above; 
The desolate night wind shudders, 
Through the dusk of the gloomy grove; 
The vision is gone— 
I sit alone, 
With darkness and silence and love, 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
EQUAL TO THE OCCASION, 


BY A. 8. WRIGHT. 








‘*What shall Ido? Only one hundred dol- 
lars in the world beside my household goods 
and these six little children to feed and 
clothe?” 

‘Willie might be put in a store, I should 
think.” 

“Put Willie into a store, did yousay? Why, 
he is only twelve, if he is the oldest; and he 
«ould not earn his board. These city mer- 


little ones hanging about you? Surely, no 
woman on earth could personally attend to 
their wants, and earn food and clothing for 
them at the same time. 

Mrs. Ray’s friend spoke sincerely, and yet 
the words had hardly passed her lips before 
she was sorry for having uttered them. She 
saw, now, that it was too late, that they were 
calculated to give keen pain to the widow's 
heart. She would not have spoken thus but 
for surprise at her strange resolve. 

At least, it seemed passing strange to her; 
for she, in common with all Mrs. Ray’s friends, 
had taken it for granted, ever since the hus- 
band’s death, that the children were to be put 
out. They supposed the widow had also ac- 
cepted this as a matter of course. And yet, 
no one had been quite willing to suggest such 
a thing to her. 

It was only two weeks since Mr. Ray died; 
and the poor woman since then had been in 
that chaos of thought which usually follows a 
sudden and overwhelming grief. The possi- 
bility of being separated from her children 
had flitted vaguely before her, but not for one 
moment had she looked upon such a course as 
inevitable, until the remark of her friend 
forced the fact home to her mind. 

Although the words seemed cruel, they were 
not without a power for good. Whilst they 
hightened her sense of danger, they stimulated 
her intellect to greater activity. Hitherto, 
feeling had overmastered her; and she con- 


” 


to outside forces for aid. Yet all the while 
she felt that it was in vain, and when calmer 
moments came she chided herself for her im- 
pulsive words and acts. 

‘How wicked of me,’’ she would say to | 
herself, ‘‘to give way to my own selfish grief, 
when every energy should be utilized in keep- 
ing these babies from the poor-house. Nota 
single moment ought to be wasted. 


The instructive promptings of her heart, 
however, did not lead her into error, as she 
fancied. 
though indirectly. 
to itself the support from human sympathy 
which it needed, and constantly claimed, but 
the very intensity of her desire for greater 
wisdom acted as a powerful motor in com- 


It brought the help she sought, 


Her spirit not only won | 


pelling her mind to meet the peculiar demands 


of the occasion. She spent many days, and 


long sleepless nights in vainly casting about | 
for some plan that should open a possible way 
for the maintenance of her family. Over and | 
over again she endeavored to follow out, in 
thought, the suggestions of friends; but in all 
these mental explorations she invariably re- 
turned dissatisfied to the point from which she 
started. Every course which involved sepa- 
ration from her children filled her with uncon- 
trollable anguish and dread. 


Many a mother has been brought to this 
dreadful pass, she reflected, and neither died 
nor went mad; and yet the fact brought her 
no consolation. Imaginary contemplation of 
another’s sufferings afforded not the slightest 
relief to her over-burdened heart. Though 
the sorrow that wrung her soul was as old as 
time itself, and had made desolate myriads of 
human beings, the experience was as new to 
her, and as hard to bear, as if she alone of all 
the world had known affliction. 

Without knowing it, her mind was being 
gradually educated up to the point which the 
special needs of her situation required; and 
the influence of her friend’s words was but 
one of the many subtle forces that aided, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the attainment of this 
end. 

By and bye a thought came, which she 
seized upon as being initiatory to the one plan 
of all others that was practicable. 
so simple, that she wondered that she had not 
thought of it at the very first. She had been 
brought up on a farm, and she well knew the 


It seemed 





| of land in New England afforded, and yet not 
| till she had considered every other possible 
and impossible means of obtaining a livelihood, 
did it occur co her that a small farm was the 
| place for her family. There she could utilize 
the various capabilities of her children in 
| healthful employment, and find abundent oc- 
cupation for herself. In the country pure air 
| and sunshine would cost her nothing, and she 
had not lived in the crowded city fifteen years 
| without learning to appreciate these health- 
giving agents. 
She made her calculatious carefully, for she 
| 


tinually found herself appealing helplessly | 


| mowing-fields. 
| dwelling-house, with wood-shed attached, and 


| possible space. 
| journey, by rail, from the city where she lived; 
| and the fifth evening from the one on which 
| she received her uncle’s letter, saw her and 


great variety of labor which the cultivation | 


After fully maturing her plan, she sat down 

and wrote a long letter to her uncle, explain- 

| ing her purpose, and requesting him to secure 

tor her the use of g small farm for the space 
of two years. 

The first year would be the hardest, she 
thought, and if she could manage to get 
through that, she might confidently hope to 
brave the others. Each year would add to 
the skill and strength of her children; and 
it would not be many years, barring unforeseen 
misfortunes, before the three older ones, being 
boys, could largely aid in supporting the oth- 
ers. For the present, they hada good supply 

of comfortable clothing, provisions enough to 
last perhaps three months, and more furni- 
ture, so Mrs. Ray thought, than they actually 
needed. At least, after looking over the 
things from the most economical stand-point, 
she concluded that she could sell sufficient to 
raise another hundred dollars to add to the 
| one already in her possession. 
could do without, and the money they would 
| bring would buy a couple of cows that would 
furnish nourishing food for the little ones. 
Her pretty chestnut chamber set must be sold 
to pay the expenses of moving them to their 
new home, and various other articles could 
be parted with, in order to furnish those which 
would be needed more. 
Hope inspired her. Nothing seemed hard, 
so that she could keep her little ones together. 

Their bright faces would make a lowly home, 

coarse food and coarser clothing seem incom- 
parable riches. The severest labor she could 
gladly bear, and deem her life the while a 
precious boon to be spent in their service. 





In due time a letter came from her uncle in 
He had found no difficulty in comply- 





L—. 


| ing with her request, and had hired a farm of 


some sixty acres, which was conveniently di- 
vided into wood-land, pasturage, tillage, and 
There was also a comfortable 


a roomy barn. All this she could have by 
paying fifty-two dollars a year. It was a 
more favorable opening than Mrs. Ray had 
dared to expect; and she immediately set 
about getting ready to go to her new home. 
The month of March was already half gone, 
and there would be many things to be attended 
to before commencing the spring work upon 


the farm. 
She had sold so many of her goods that 


there was not a great quantity to move; and 


these she collected and packed in the shortest | 


L—— was only a ten hours 


| her six children in his house. 
| all to remain at the station till next day, when 
her uncle told her he would take his team and 
move them over to 


| picture which filled her heart with a sort of 


| restful satisfaction. She did not torture her- 
| self by contrasting it with the home she had 
| enjoyed a few months previous. 
| her eyes steadfastly on the future when the 
| actual present did noc claim her attention. 


The “other house”’ was situated half a mile | 


distant from Mrs. Ray’s uncle’s, and about 
| twice as far from the railway station. Near 
which claimed the title of village, mainly 
from the fact that it contained a church, a 
| store, a doctor’s and a lawyer's office. 


house,” in a very good state of preservation, 
but neither pretty nor picturesque. There 
were no shade trees, nor vines, nor foliage of 
any sort around it; and as it directly faced 
, the East and was unencumbered with window 
blinds, there was no danger but that the in- 


mates could have plenty of sunlight, especial- | 


ly during the hot summer days. 

Of course Mrs. Ray saw at the first glance 
how bare, and plain, and old-fashioned it was; 
, but she resolutely shut her eyes to its ugliness, 
and set herself at once to considering its con- 
| yeniences of arrangement. The strictest econ- 

omy must govern her in all her calculations. 

Economy of time and labor as well as of mon- 

ey. Every energy of herself and children 
must be turned to account in obtaining the 
; means of living. Not a step must be taken 
in vain. The head and hands must work to- 
gether, and each do its best. Bearing this in 
mind, she took in hand the task of making 


chants pay but a mere trifle for errand boys. | realized her responsible position too thorough- | jer home home-like, deliberately weighing 
La) 
Besides, there would be five more left to pro- | ly to enter upon any undertaking rashly; but | the expediency of her undertaking at every 


vide for, and only a woman’s hands to do it.” 

“It is a very hard case.” 

**A hard case? Yes. And no one but a 
mother can know how hard.”’ 

“J wish I could help you, Mrs. Ray. And 
vet, in your situation, how worthless such 
words must seem to you. Still, Iam not rich 
enough to offer money, andI certainly am not 
wise enough to counsel.” 


“You are rich in sympathy, Emma, and you | 


the more she thought about the matter the 
| more hopeful she became of being able to sup 
| port her children. 

| The previous summer she had visited her 
uncle living in the rural town of L , in 





Vermont. This had been her native place, 


and she well knew the worth of the land, its | 


| usual productiveness, modes of cultivation, 
ete. Moreover, she had remarked three or 
four untenanted farms in the vicinity, either 





point. 
How busy those first few days were; and 


| how tired the night found them! Everything 
| was new to the boys, and everything must be 
explained. They must understand the respon- 
sibilities they were to assume, in order to 
meet them. They must learn to manage a 
horse, and take care of cows. 
| Mrs. Ray she was no novice in these matters. 


| Shecould teach them. ‘To besure, her knowl- 


are my friend. That is why I have appealed | of which, she felt confident would answer her | edge had been acquired many years ago, and 
. | . . 
to you. As for counsel, every heart realizes | purpose. She remembered hearing her uncle | had been long laid by as useless; yet now 
3 ) 


its own needs, and knows it’s own strength 
best. I suppose. I ask advice, but, after all, 
I must be the final judge of what I am to do. 


One thing is certain, however, I will not let 
my children go from me till starvation is at 


my door.” 


say that these same farms could be rented by 
paying the annual legal interest on the very 
| moderate sum at which they were valued, 
together with the taxes. 
*“Tenants,”? he said, ‘“‘were scarce for the 
reason that residents in that portion of the 


“But, dear, what can you do with all these | State mostly owned the land they worked.” 


| that occasion called, she found nothing was | 


| really forgotten. If she could not perform 


| all sorts of farm-work herself, she knew how | 


| it ought tobe done. But, truth to tell, stim- 

_ ulated by her mighty love and spurred on by 
necessity, she felt that but few kinds of work 
were beyond her strength or ability. 


Carpets she | 


Her goods were | 


“the other house”’— | 
‘*Home,” Mrs. Ray had learned already to call | 

| it, and despite the great trial she had passed 

| through so recently, the word suggested a | 

| sat down in her low chair by the kitchen fire | 

| 


She kept | 


| by this station was a little clump of buildings 


— | 
It was a low, brown structure, this ‘‘other | 


Luckily for 


| She would fain have kept her children ig- 
norant, in part, at least, of their straightened 
circumstances. It seemed hard to let the ter- 
| rible burden of poverty descend so early upon 
| their tender hearts, and overshadow their 
bright spirits; but she saw at the outset that 
this was not to be avoided. If she succeeded 
in keeping the wolf from the door she must 
have their co-operation. And this she could 
not have in its fullest sense, unless they were 
made to comprehend the situation. 
kept nothing from them. Hernumerous con- 
sultations with her uncle in laying plans for 
the year’s work, were held in their presence, 
and even in the matter of procuring food they 
were not kept ignorant of the fact that the 
leading idea, next to healthfulness, was cheap- 
ness. 

One thing Mrs. Ray found a decided advan- 
tage. She could purchase the more necessary 
articles of food directly from the producer, 
and so save, in most cases, nearly one half 
their cost at the retail provision shops in the 
city. 

With plenty of milk, oat meal and vegeta- 
bles as their chief sustenance, she could re- 
duce the actual expense of living to a very 
low rate. 

Mrs. Ray had four rooms of convenient size 
in which to commence house keeping. These 
were on the first floor, and were all the fin- 
ished rooms that the house contained. Being 
but one story in hight, the upper part was 
only fitfor storage. ‘Just the place for grain,” 
Mrs. Ray said to the boys, as they were as- 
sisting her in carrying up various empty box- 
es which they had unpacked below. 

When, at length, the work of arranging the 
rooms was completed, Mrs. Ray surveyed 
them with a sense of satisfaction. Not be- 
sause of their beauty or attractiveness—oh 
no, for the walls were unpapered and dingy, 
the ceiling smoky, and the paint badly worn; 
but she felt that she had done her best with 
what she had. 
scious of having acted wisely in reserving for 


So she 





use only those things that were absolutely 
necessary. 

“The next two years must be at best a hand- 
to-hand contest with want,” she reflected, 
‘‘and the most that can be hoped for is to keep 
us from actual need.” 
| ‘Just two hundred dollars left,’’ she contin- 
ued, “and that must buy three cows and a 
horse. There is pasturage enough for them 


| this summer, and uncle says I can cut nearly 
if not quite sufficient grass to winter them.” 
| “Forty dollars a piece for the cows, and 
| ther2 will be eighty left for the horse. A 
| cheap horse forsooth. However, he will an- 
| swer for the boys to work upon the farm; 
and uncle has offered to lend us a harness, a 
spare wagon, and various other things until 
we can manage to pick up some at second 
hand.” 

As the work of the day was finished, and 
the children were all quietly in bed, Mrs. Ray 


to rest, and go on with her review in detail 
of her plans for the near future. To be sure, 
her mind was always full of them, searching 
for the readiest means to attain the end in 
view; but she preferred the still hour of eve- 
ning for a more careful examination of any 
special suggestion that had arisen during the 
day. 

As the worth of a plan is best proved by its 
successful fulfillment, we will look to the ag- 
gregate results, at the end of the year, of Mrs. 
| Ray’s numerous schemes. 


| confine herself to the raising of those products 
| that promised, in this particular locality, the 
' surest and most abundent yield, with the least 
| expenditure of labor. First among these was 
| potatoes. Corn next. With this last could 
be planted beans, pumpkins, turnips and peas. 

She had two acres of ground plowed and 
harrowed; three fourths of which was to be 
To get this done the boys 
exchanged work with one of the neighbors, 


| used for potatoes. 


so she had to pay only three dollars cash. 
Fertilizers cost twelve more. The expense of 
hiring help in haying was fifteen dollars. 
What other assistance they had found it nec- 
| essary to have, the boys had paid for with 
| their own labor. The two acres produced one 

hundred and sixty-five bushels of potatoes, 
' twenty-five of corn, two of beans, a cartful of 
pumpkins, and turnips and peas sufficient for 
use. For three calves Mrs. Ray received 
| thirty dollars, and for butter seventy-five. 

In the less busy intervals of farm and dairy 
work, she made “sale clothing”’ for the village 
| store-keeper, and so earned enough to furnish 

During 


| flour and groceries for her family. 
| the winter the boys assisted her in running 
| the sewing machine, and then she earned from 
| four to five dollars a week. This enabled her 
to procure whatever articles of use or wear 
they really needed. 

One year from the time she took possession 
| of her farm, she found herself possessed of pro- 


visions enough to last some six months, her 


debts all paid, besides having accumulated 
many of the more necessary farming imple- 
ments, second hand, to be sure, but they would 
answer the needs of the present. 
| Her children were all more robust thana 
| year previous, and far better qualified for their 
| labors. 

ment to enable her to bravely face tie for- 

tunes of another year. 


Surely she had sufficient encourage- 


More than this, she was con- | 


At the out-set she had seen that she must | 


| HEROISM OF MAHOMETAN WOMEN. 


| An article in the Jourwat about Kadijah, 
the first wife of Mahomet, recalled anecdotes 
and accounts which Irving gives, of other 
They may be familiar 
| to many readers, yet it may be of interest to 
|recall them. It is interesting to know that 
| women rose to any consideration or to acts of 
heroism, where they were held so much on 
the footing of slaves and paramours, 
Mahomet’s second wife, Ayesha, must have 
been a woman of considerable force of char- 


| women of that time. 


acter, although she seems to have possessed 
| little loveliness, except that of person. When 
Mahomet knew that death was near, he 
wished to be with her and was assisted from 
the house of Maimona, one of his other w ives, 
| to the house of Ayesha, that he might die in 
her arms. 

We are apt to think from this, that she 
held the first place in his heart. But the last 
part of Mahomet’s life was not its most spir- 
itual part, and the best love of the best years 
of his life was given to the faithful Kadijah. 
Power and the success of ‘*The religion of 
the sword’’ soon drew him from the rapt and 
ecstatic contemplation of his mission which 
characterized his earlier years, when the 
large hearted Kadijah so surely saw that he 
was a prophet and gave him just that unques- 
| tioning faith which is peculiarly the hunger 
For Mahomet was a great 








of great souls. 
| soul, and Kadijah was the true wife, the true 
help-meet, whose love gave her clear vision, 
| through him, of the scenes and the words 
which made him afraid of the sublimity of 
| the part that he felt himself called upon to 
| act. Mahomet seems never to have lost sight 
| of the strength this woman gave him in the 
| days when he needed, most of all, to believe 
| in himself, 
| Ayesha wasa beautiful child of seven years 
| at her betrothal, and at nine she became the 
| wife of Mahomet, who was more than fifty 
| years old. So that he must have had much 
| the same interest in her which a father has, 
in watching the development of character and 
| person of a lovely child. 
| During the life of Kadijah, he had no other 
After her death he took a great many, 
| some writers say fifteen, some twenty-five, 
| and yet sighed often for the companionship of 
| his faithful Kadijah. So that the later wives 
| seem to have been attachés of the body, rather 
And Ayesha 
| was simply the woman most pleasing to his 


wife. 





| 4 ' 
| than companions of the soul! 


senses. 
| Just before Mahomet’s death he made a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, his beloved native city. 
He took all his wives and a great number of 
followers with him. One day, while preach- 
| ing in the Caaba, he besought all who loved 
and reverenced him, to love and reverence his 
nephew and son-in-law Ali, who was one of 








his first converts and strongest adherents. 
| He blessed those who should befriend him and 
| cursed his enemies. Yet Ayesha always hat- 
ed him, and after the prophet’s death left no 
| stone unturned to prevent him from becoming 
| Caliph. Her influence was potent there as 
elsewhere After more than twenty-five years 
and the deaths of three Caliphs, Ali was 
chosen to the throne. The intriguing Aye- 
sha had failed to prevent his election, But 
she immediately went to Mecca, obtained the 
leadership of two brave generals, and suffi- 
cient treasures for her purpose, raised an army 
of several thousand men and wished to march 
upon Medina to attack the new Caliph in his 
| own city. Her generals, thinking that too 
bold a venture, led her army to Bassura and 
demanded its surrender. This was refused, 
and the ‘Mother of the Faithful’? was actual- 
ly reviled for her unwomanliness. After the 
‘sapture of the governor of the city, whom 


Ayesha fiercely condemned to death, she en- 
{tered the city in state. When the Caliph 
Ali appeared with his armies attempts were 
made at pacification; but they were defeated 
by Ayesha and the two armies were brought 
to battle. Ayesha took the field, and, mount- 
ed on her great camel, Alascar, rode up and 
down among the troops to animate and en- 
courage them. She wasall day in the hottest 
of the fight and when at length her camel 
was ham-strung and sank under her, she re- 


mained sitting there to the close of the battle. 


She was remanded by Ali to her house at 


Medina and we read no more of her intrigues— 
but to the end, of her vengeful spirit. Has- 
san, son of Ali, wished when he died to be 


buried beside his grand-sire, Mahomet. But 
Ayesha refused to permit it, and he was buried 
in the common burying-ground. She sur- 
vived the prophet forty-seven years and, like 
| all his other wives, passed the remainder of 
her life in widowhood. She was the only one 
said to have been held in any special rever- 
ence. But if we might look in upon the ce- 
lestial harem of the prophet, to-day, 1 think 
we should hardly find Ayesha there! She 
must be still working and praying to be rid 
of her vindictive passions before she will be 
fitted to enter that vaunted elysium. 

In the invasion of Syria, the Moslem ar- 
mies took many of their women and families 
On one occasion, when the men 


with them. 
were weary with long continued and unsuc- 
cessful fighting they were upon the point of 
abandoning the field and actually turned to 
retreat, when the women, armed with scime- 
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tars and such weapons as they could seize, 
rushed upon them, driving them back to the 
enemy, where they soon won the day! 

At the siege of Damascus, during the reign 
of Abu Beker, the first Caliph, Khaled was 
commander-in-chief. He was a brave, true 
Moslem, and Derar, his companion-in-arms, 
was a man after his own heart. At an onset 
by the citizens of Damascus, their women 
were taken prisoners. Among them 
Caulah, the sister of Derar, a woman of great 
beauty. She was allotted to Peter, one of the 
Christian commanders, who, having divided 
their spoil, left the women among their bag- 
gage, and went into their tents to carouse and 
make merry. 

Caulah, however, was the worthy sister of 
Derar. Instead of weeping and wringing her 
hands, she reproached her companions with 
their weakness. 

“What,“” cried she, ‘‘shall we, the daughters 
of warriors and followers of Mahomet, sub- 
mit to be the slaves and paramours of barba- 
rians and idolaters? For my part, 
will I die!’ 

They were roused by the appeal of Caulah. 
‘‘What however can we do,” cried they, ‘thav- 
ing neither sword nor lance nor bow ?”” 

**Let us each take a tent pole replied Cau- 
lah,’ and defend ourselves to the utmost. 
God may deliver us; if not, we shali die and 
be at rest, leaving no stain upon our country.” 

Her words prevailed. They all armed them- 
selves with tent poles and Caulah placed them 
closely side by side in a circle. 

‘Stand firm,”’ said she, ‘‘let no one pass be- 
tween you; parry the weapons of your as- 
sailants and strike at their heads.”’ 

With Caulah, as with her brother, the word 
was accompanied by the deed; for scarce had 
she spoken, when a Greek soldier happening 
staff she 


was 


sooner 


to approach, with one blow of her 
shattered his skull. 

The noise brought the carousers from their 
tents. They and 
sought to pacify them; but whoever came 
within reach of their staves was sure to suf- 
struck with the matchless 
form and glowing beauty of Caulah, as she 


surrounded the women 


fer. Peter was 


stood fierce and fearless, dealing her blows on 
all who approached. He charged his men 
not to harm her, and endeavored to win her 
by soothing words and offers of wealth and 
honor. But she reviled him as ‘tan infidel, a 
dog,’’ and rejected with scorn his brutal love. 
Incensed at length by her taunts and men- 
aces, he gave the word, and his followers 
rushed upon the women with their scimetars. 
The unequal contest would soon have ended, 
when Khaled and Derar came galloping with 
their cavalry to the rescue. At sight of 
them Peter’s heart quaked; he put a stop to 
the assault on the women and would have 
made a merit of them up un- 
harmed, 

‘*We have wives and sisters of our own,” 
said he, “and respect your courageous de- 
fense. Go in to your countrymen 
He turned his horse’s head, but Caulah smote 
the legs of the animal and brought him to 
the ground, and Derar thrust his spear through 
the rider as he fell. 

In the 66th year of the Hegira Abd’alma- 
lec became Caliph, having his seat of govern- 
ment at Damascus. By this time the Moslems 
had sufficient power and wealth to afford the 
luxury of a great many factions and feuds 
and civil At Mecca another Caliph 
held sway. ‘This was Abdallah, of the tribe 
of Koreish, to which had belonged Abu Beker 
and his daughter Ayesha. 

Abd’almalee sent an army to take posses- 
sion of Mecca and dethrone his adversary. 

Abdallah was seventy-two years old; but, 
strong and brave, he determined to defend 
himself to the uttermost. He took up his 
residence in the Caaba until the holy place 
was set on fire by balls of naptha, he then re- 
tired to his own house, directed all affairs, 


delivering 


peace 


wars. 


and held out most valiantly. He was sus- 
tained throughout all this time of peril by 
the presence and counsel of his mother, a 
woman of masculine spirit and unfailing en- 
ergy, though ninety years of age. She ac- 
companied her son to the ramparts; caused 
refreshments to be distributed among the 
fighting men; was consulted in every emer- 
gency, and present in every danger. 

The siege continued with unremitting strict- 
many of Abdallah’s most devoted 
friends were killed; others became disheart- 
ened; nearly ten thousand of the inhabitants 
deserted to the enemy; even two of the Ca- 
liph’s sons forsook him, and made ferms for 
themselves with the besiegers. 

In this forlorn state, his means of defense 
almost exhausted, and those who ought to 
have been most faithful, deserting him, Ab- 
dallah was tempted by an offer of his own 
terms on condition of surrender. He turned 


ness; 


to his aged mother for advice. 

said the res- 
“If you feel 
Your fa- 


as did many of your friends. 


“Judge for yourself, my son,” 
olute descendant of Abu Beker. 
that your cause is just, persevere. 
ther died for it, 
Do not bend your neck to the scorn of the 
haughty race of Ommiah. 
an honorable death than a dishonored life for 
the brief term you have yet to live.” 

The Caliph kissed her venerable forehead, 
‘Thy thoughts are my own,” 


has any other motive 
duced me thus far 


he said, ‘nor | 
than zeal for God in- 


to persevere. From this 








low much better | 


moment, consider thy son as dead, and re | 
frain from immoderate lamentation,” ‘*M 
trust is in God,” replied she, ‘‘and I shall have | 
comfort in thee, my son, whether I go before 
or follow thee. 

As she took a parting embrace she felt a 
coat of mail under the outer garments of Ab- 
dallah, and told him to put it off, as unsuited 
to a martyr prepared to die. 

‘*T have worn it,” replied he, “that I might 
be the better able to defend thee my mother.” 

He added that he had little fear of death, 
but a horror of the insults and exposures to 
which his body might be subjected after 
death. 

„A sheep once killed, my son, feels not the 
flaying.”’ 

With these words she gave him, to rouse his 





spirits, a cordial draught, in which was a 
strong infusion of musk, and Abdallah went 
forth, a self-devoted martyr. 

Ilis last sally was so fearless and brave as to 
astonish his enemies. As he was about to 
die, with the blood streaming down his face, 
he repeated some words from a poet. 

‘The blood of our wounds falls on our in- 
step, not on our heels.”’ 

His conqueror struck with admiration, ex- 
claimed, 


‘*Never did woman bear a braver son.”’ 


8. E.N. 
A WOMAN'S FARMING. 
Several years ago my father died, leaving 


us (my mother, my brother, and myself) with 
a farm of about 100 acres of tillable land. 
There was about 20 acres more of woodland 
and rocky knolls, only fit for pasture. My 
brother had been in business away from home, 
but he did not wish the farm or implements 
sold, and he thought he had better continue 
farming with hired hands and with what little 
he could do out of business hours. Then 
came years of trouble, but I finally became 
accustomed to managing (with mother’s help) 
inside of the house and out. Mother’s health 
was such as to keep her inside the house 
weeks together; my brother was still less at 
home, so that we managed it altogether with 
hired help. 

We tive about five miles from Harrisburg, 
Pa., which has a market for butter, 
poultry, and vegetables equal, if not superior, 
to New York city. As I said before, we have 
but 100 acres of land, not the best, but above 
the average in this section. I sold off the 
farm last year $1,800 worth of produce and 
marketing. Idid not keep any account of 
what I raised, only what Isold. My expenses 
and taxes were about 3600, leaving me a_ bal- 
ance of about 8700. This was not very large 
pay, it is true, but I do not think I shall run 
the machine to pieces at that rate. Isold of 
wheat $300, and of corn $100; four head of 
cows at an average of $50 per head (1 raised 
these cows in previous years, but I raised the 
same amount this year, or started to raise 
them, which means the same); five veal calves 
for 38 per head; one fat hog for $25; 700 
pounds of butter for $200; 450 dozen eggs at 
nearly $100; about 335 worth. of chickens in 
the market; 30 turkey s and geese at 850; the 
other $250 L received for wool, potatoes, ap- 
ples, cider, feathers, and different things sent 
to the market when the butter and eggs were 
sent. I paid $300 for two hired men and 
boarded them; I paid another $100 for extra 
hands in harvest, and boarded them also; I 
also paid 350 in taxes and $50 blacksmith bill 
for shoeing horses, mending broken plows 
and other implements (using no oxen); my 
grocery bill averaged me $2 per week; my 
dry goods bill was very light the present 
year. 

I had no help in the house at all except 
what my mother did (she being 60 years old) ; 
we did all the milking (the men do no milk- 
ing in this state); all the cooking for all the 
men, and attended to all the poultry, besides 
doing all the going to market, one of the men 
going along generally to drive the horses. 
Yet I think I can show as clean and neat a 
house as any one in the state (Ido not mean 
it to be understood as fine a one, but in as 
good order). Ihave all the conveniences of 
fuel and water very near at hand, which, by 
the way, is half of woman’s work. I think I 
have done very well. I never expect to be a 
John J. Astor in wealth, but if half the wo- 
men in the United States had been educated 
in the school that I have, there would not be 
the misery that there is among my sex. The 
majority of girls in these days are taught to 
make ruffles, instead of butter and bread, and 
to drive their brothers and husbands to the 
grog-shops, or perhaps worse places, with 
their silly nonsense; being too refined entirely 
to make an honest dollar by honest work. I 
have driven the horses many a day on the 
reaper or mower to supply the place of a lack- 
ing hand in a busy time, while my mother did 
the cooking for all. I did the milking in the 
evening, and in the morning before I began 
the day’s work. This is no fancy sketch but 
a true tale, and I only wish we had a few less 
women that looked upon farmers, farmers’ 
wives and daughters with contempt.— Country 
Gentleman. 


eggs, 





HUMOROUS 


“Lady, with all thy y faults I love thee sti//,”’ 
as the man said to his wife when she was giv- 
ing him a curtain lecture. 

People who travel barefooted around a 
newly carpeted bed-room often find them- 
selves on the wrong tack. 

“Sare,” said a Frenchman, wisbing to dis- 
play his knowledge of the English language, 
“did it rain tomorrow?’ ‘Yes, Sare,” was 
the equally bombastic reply—‘yes, Sare,it 
vos.”? 

“If vu are going to giv a man enny thing 
giv it to him cheerfully, and quick; don’t 
make him git down on his kneeze in front. ov 
yu, and listen to the 10 commandments, and 





then give him five cents.” —/osh Billings. 

Mark ‘Twain says that since he has become 
a director in an accidental insurance compa 
ny, the Hartford, “accidents have assumed | 
a kindlier aspect, Tlook upon a cripple now | 
with affectionate interest, as an advertise- 
ment. ‘Tome there is a charm about a rail- 
road collision that is unspeakable.” 


“Why is it,” asks an exchange, ‘‘that near- 
ily every Senator's wife in W ashington is a 
| handsome woman?” Itis simply (adds the 
Louisville Courier- Journal) because nearly 
every Senator’s wife who is not a handsome 
woman is left at home. 

The following is a specimen 
epistolary composition: “O’Regan, march 32 
—Tim if yere did it, wroite me how it hap- 
pened an ef yere aloive thin cum out here im- 
mediately or sooner. Im farmin 80 acres 0’ 
land an have 2 cows an a horse givin milk. 

~ “Yer own bruther. Pat Houlahan.” 

A party who was looking at a house in the 
Sixth Ward the other day said he couldn’t af- 
ford to pay so much rent. ‘Well, look at the 
neighborhood,” replied the woman in charge 
of the premises. ‘You can borrow flat-irons 
next door, coffee and tea across the street, 
flour and sugar on the corner, and there’s a 
big pile of wood belonging to the schoolhouse 
right across the alley!” 


of Hibernian 


„IIow would you feel, my dear, if we were 
to mect a wolf?” asked an old lady of her lit- 
tle grandchild, with whom she was walking 
along a lonely country road. “Oh, grand- 
mamma, I should be so frightened!”’ was the 
reply. ‘But I should stand in front of you 
and protect you,” said the old lady, “Would 
you, grannie?” cried the child, clapping her 
hands with delight. ‘That would be nice! 
While the wolf was eating youl would have 
lime torun away.”’ 

An elderly gentleman, returning home on 
Sunday from church, began to extol the mer- 
its of the sermon to his son. The following 
short dialogue tells the story: 

‘I have heard, Frank,”’ said the old gentle- 
man, “one of the most delightful sermons 
ever delivered before a Christian society. It 

carried me to the gates of heaven.” 

Well, I think, replied Frank, ‘you'd bet- 
ter have ‘dodged in, for you will never have 
such another chance.”’ 

Two sailors were, on a certain occasion, 
passing St. Paul’s C — on which they 
observed some statues 

“What are them’ ere things?” said one of 
the sailors to the other, as they were rolling 
by, under a press of canvas. 

‘*Why, them chaps are the twelve apostles, 
to be sure.” 

“But there’s only six of them.” 

“Why, you lubber, they stand watch and 
watch. You don’t suppose they would be all 
on deck at once, do you?” 


UN EX AMPLED SUCCESS | 


OF THE 
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MACHINE! 


Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or eve 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 


will gain such immense popularity and success as | 


has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 


No person should buy a machine without jirst ex- | 


amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, ind is adapted to both Family | 


and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 
14—34t JAS, H. FOWLER, Mz ⸗⸗ tT, Boston, 
GoU LD, Reston, 


J. J AY chance to agents. Scraps and Decal- 


comanie Pictures, and Novelties. 64-p. catalogue 
free. 14—4t 


offers the best 





Ladies, Look Out For Tramps! 


To become a good shot, take away the fear of Fire- 
Arms, and have something good for Parlor Amuse- 
ment, practice with 







R. ifle Air Pistol, 
ONLY $5.00. 





Shoots Darts or Slugs perfectly accurate. No noise, 
as the force is air alone. 
From the Commander-in-Chief of the U. 8. Army. 
— rERS ARMY OF THE U.S. | 
. Louis, Mo., FEB, 22, 1875. j 
. Itis care ‘ly ingenious in mechanism, quite ac- 


curate in aim, and useful in preparing one for the | 


more serious handling of the ordinary Rifle. As 
such, [have no hesitation in recommending it as the 
best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 

Yours truly, W. T. SHERMAN, Gen’l, 

Each pistol is put up ina neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
der re-t anda e ombine d claw and wrench. 

Price complete 35.40. Nickel-plated 36.00. Sent 
by express or by m: ni on re —* of price and 35 cts. 
for postage. POPE BROS., M’r’Rs, 

BOSTON. 


TD . ne} 
FOR SALE. 
FIFTY ACRES OF IRON ORE LAND, near 
Phenixville, Penn, Address the owner, 
Grace Anna Lewis, 
2—tf MEDIA, PENN. | 


ALL SEEKING 


14—10t 








Oy, 
€rtising! nd B° 


Which contains a list of all the desirable adveytising 
mediums in the country with CrrcuLATION, RATES, | 
&e., invaluable to all tp mye to spend their mon- | 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE = Sent, post | 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 60 cents in cloth, 

dros, T.C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., Boston, 


PAL: 
Family Favorite | : 


9 States at a tremendous reduction 


45 Hien S8r., 


WAIT ORDERS. 


‘POND'S 


LTH 


S @ &€ ff B&B * 


CRUSHED WHEAT 


SUPERLATIVE 


Craham Flour, 

For sale at wholesale by 
A. Ss. & W.G. LEWIS & CO., 
58 LONG WHARY, BOSTON, 


11—4t 








CATARRH.— Pond’s Extract is nearly a Spe«- 
cific for this disease. It can hardly be ex- 
celled, even in old and obstinate cases. The 
relief is so prompt that no one who has ever 
tried it will be without it. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE.—Pond’s 


weather. It removes the soreness and rough- 

pom, and seftens and heals the skin prompt- 

y- 

RHEU MATISM,—During severe and changea- 
ble weather no one subject to Rheumatic Pains 
should be one day without Pend’s Extract 
which always relieves. 

SORE LUNGS, CONSUMPTION, COLDS, 
COUGHS,—This cold weather tries the 
Lungs sorely. Have Pond’s Extract on 
hand always. 
the disease. 

CHILBLALEINS will be promptly relieved and ul- 
timately cured by bathing the afflicted parts 
with Pond's Extract. 

FROSTED LIMBS.—Pond’s Extract in- 
variably relieves the pain and finally 
Cures. 

SORE 1142 QUINSY, INFLAMED 
TONSILS and AIR PASSAGES are 
promptly cured by the use of Pond’s Exe 
tract. It never fails. 

POND’S EXTRACT.—Pamphiet, history and 
uses with each bottle, and mailed free on ap- 
plication. 


Sold by druggists. 11—tjan 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.’ 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


90 per day. Agents wanted, All 
| % to classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anything else. We of- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
| hour’ swork., Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your address at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
| the time. Don't look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co, Portland, Me. 2—ly 











] DVERTISI NG: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
| £& ic.—All persons who contemplate mz iking con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion — advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. Rowell & 
ine o.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMP HLET- 
BOOK (ninety- seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showi ing | the cost. 
Advertisements taken for le ading. yapers, in many 
freon publishers’ 


rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


‘A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
| ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
| Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
| ty to get a first-class house in a ery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
| further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
| 14— 
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CABINET ORGANS. 


UNEQUALED cic: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


“URED GIES MEDAL 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +* 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONL in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALWAYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred, 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
Missions for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


with most important improve- 
NEW ments ever made. New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 








Ad | The People’ Fas awe ? 
PUMPS: silver medal : >» Mechanic's 
Fair. Send for illustrated circular. 


Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN ::: 


quisite combination of these instrumen 


Extract should be in every Family this rough | 


It relieves the pain and cures | 


EALTH LI 





THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES.|! 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion: 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 


IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 


WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. | 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY, 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT €0,, 46 E. 14th St., New York. 





~ MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 fMrattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
ee” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for+ 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN’S 


‘PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 





CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


52—25¢ 








| SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Commence your instruction with 


| American School Music Readers ! 
IN 3 BOOKS. 


Book I [35 ets.] has a charming course for Prima- 

ry Schools. Book II [50 cts.} has one equally attrac- 

| tive for Grammar Schools, and Book ILI [50 ets. jis 
fitted for higher Grammar classes and High Schools, 
The very practical, interesting and thorough course 
| in these books was constructed by L. O. Emerson and 


| W.S. Tilden. 


For a companion book use 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 


A large collection 


of genial School Songs, by L. O. Emerson. A popu- 
lar book, 50 ets. 





Afterward take up 
THE HOUR OF SINGING, 
CHOICE TRIOS, OR 
THE SONG MONARCH. 


These books are for H1iGH ScHooLs and ACADEs 
Migs. The Hour of Singing ($1.00) by L. O. Emer- 
son and W. S. Tilden, is arrange d for 2, 3 or 4 voices, 
Choice Trios (si. 00) by W. lilden, for 3voices, are 
‘ hoice in every sense, and The Song Monarch (75 ets. j 
by H. R. Palmer, assisted by L. O. Emerson, unex- 
celled as a book for Singing Classes, is equally good 
for High Schools. 





All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo, 


Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N. V. 
li— 





‘Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 





$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 





Org: cane for cash ; or 

FASY PAYMENTS. for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 

nd Circulars, with full partic- 

CATA LOGUES :: ulars, free. Address MASON & 

HA MLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOS- 

TON; 2 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & & 

Adams St., CHICAGO. | 





The People’s Pump was awarded 
it the Mechanic's 


Cuas. W. KING, Room 11, Quincy Hall, Boston. 
13—4t 





Single Numbers --~-- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





ee: — * 
Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 


Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
o— No, 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORE. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDI- 
cI 


The crowded state of our columns has pre- 
vented our presenting sooner a full report of 
the interesting exercises in connection with 
this school which took place in Tremont Tem- 
ple, on Wednesday evening, March 3. 

It was the second annual commencement, 
and thirty diplomas were awarded, seven of 
which were to women. 

The unexpected success of this new Medi- 
eal school goes farther than any of its prede- 
cessors to prove the feasibility, nay more, the 
advantages of Medical Co-education. The pub- 
lic interest which was shown on this occasion 
was quite remarkable, for, though it was one 


the first year as a school for both sexes, it had | proper authorities of those universities see fit j professional controversy which divides the | 
medical world; but were I a medical student, | 


thirty-four women, and in the second, fifty 

|two. Ido not attribute this increase in num- 
bers wholly to co-education, but in part to the 
greatly increased facilities for instruction, 
and in part to the adoption of homeopathic 
| principles in the school. 


|, But if medical ec-education has proved a 


to do so, 


Municipal Council of Edinburgh—the body 
which entirely controlled the Edinburgh Um- 
versity down to the year 1855—had memori- 


alized the Premier in favor of the bill; sixteen | 


thousand women by petition stood pleading 


Twenty-six professors in those uni- | 
versities had asked for the legisiation; the | 


debating the question of my future profession- 
|} al alliances, I confess that such manly and 

generous sentiments as I have just read would 
| go no small way towards settling the question. 
| But this brings to view another, a third char- 
| acteristic of the New Education, namely, its 


| failure in other schools, it has been because | at the bar, reminding these law-makers that | attitude towards the entire medical profession. 


| there were those in the Faculty directly hos- | under existing laws no woman couldanywhere | The medical school of the future must be 


tile to it, or who made no effort for its suc- 
cess; while in this school, if there were any 
of the Faculty who doubted the feasibility of 
the plan, they have placed no obstructions in 
| the way. 

| Of the general progress of the college dur- 
ing the yearl can give a gratifying account. 
The college building on East Concord Street 
| was last year found to be inadequate to the 
| requirements of the school, and an addition 
| was commenced, which has been completed 


of the fiercest storms of the whole winter, yet | ¢yjs year. It contains a fine amphitheater, 
Tremont Temple was filled with enthusiastic | essential for anatomical and surgical lectures, 
friends. The platform was occupied by the and a large chemical and general lecture- 
| room; and these are in addition to its former 
| facilities. 

The apparatus for illustrative instruction has 


President and Trustees of Boston University, 
the Faculty of the Medical School, and the 


graduating class, besides a number of promi- | been increased,@nd ten new, first-class micro- | 


scopes have been imported from Paris, mak- 


nent gentlemen, among whom were Gov. Gas- 4 
ing fourteen instruments in constant use in 


ton, Lt. Gov. Knight, Hon. Alex. Rice, Hon. | the microscopical laboratory. 
Jos. H. White, Ex-Superintendent of the; The Library contains about a thousand 
Board of Education, John D. Philbrick, Judge | bound volumes, but there is ample room on 


in all the United Kingdom obtain a medical 
education, or acquire a legal right to practice; 


and yet, notwithstanding the purely permis- | made a mere funnel to anybody’s partisan ecl- | 


sive character of the legislation sought; not- 


withstanding the numbers and weight of the | 


petitioners; notwithstanding the disabilities 
of English women are such as exist in no other 
Christian nation,—such was the strength and 
persistence and tactics of representatives of 
Old Medical Education that the bill was not 
allowed to come even to a vote. And this 
after earnest young women, secking a medi- 


cal education, had labored for six long years, | 


and spent thousands of dollars in partly quali- 
fying themselves for the degree which had at 
one time been promised at Edinburgh, but 
afterward denied. Surely this isa significant 
illustration of the present spirit of what may 
be called the Old Medical Education. It 


makes one blush for one’s sex and for one’s | 
old English lineage to think of the scene,— 


' . . 
sixteen thousand women pleading at the bar 


of the British House of Commons for so slight 


something more than a mere recruiting office 
| for medical belligerents It can never be 


To make it this is to make it the medi- 
cal school of the past, not the medical school 
of the future. 
| In this respect, also, the School of Medicine 
| of Boston University rightfully claims to rep- 
resent the New as opposed to the Old Educa- 
| tion. Its authorities belong to no one medical 
| sect. Some of us sympathize with one of the 
| State associations, some with another. 


| pot. 


of us employ in our families physicians who 
| like to be called ‘tregular,’’ some, physicians 
| who are known by other designations. Prob- 


| ably there is not an important scientific theo- 


ry or standpoint in medicine which is not rep- | 


| resented among the authorities of this school. 
But while we may disagree in some things, 
we all agree in this, namely, that the Univer- 
sity must hold a perfectly impartial attitude 
towards all legally recognized branches of the 
American medical profession. 


Some | 








In this respect | 





Wright, and others. 
Band and the most tasteful floral decorations 
in great profusion lent a charm and grace to 
the proceedings in strong and grateful con- 
trast to the storm without. 

The exercises were opened by an invocation 
pronounced by the Rev. Davip Parten, D.D., 
and, after an overture by the orchestra, fol- 
lowed the address of the Dean of the Faculty, 
Dr. I. T. Tavnor. 

Appress OF THE DEAN. 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen.—It 
is pleasant to meet under auspices like the 
present. Just one year ago, on the occasion 
of the first annual Commencement of Boston 
University School of Medicine, we assembled 
in the lecture-hall of our college, with some 
of our friends to enjoy the occasion with us. 

From our first class of seventy-eight pupils, 
five were then found worthy of the degree of | 
Doctor of Medicine. The year which has since | 
passed has proved that the Faculty of this 
school and trustees of this University acted 
wisely in conferring those diplomas. Every 
one of that class is to-day in successful prac- 
tice, esteemed and honored by their patients 
to an unusual degree. 

You are aware, Mr. President, that we were 
then strong in hope and expectation. But 
here, in this larger hall, and surrounded by 
more numerous friends, it is pleasant to be 
able to say that those hopes and expectations 
have been more than realized. The school 
has been prosperous beyond the anticipations 
of the most sanguine. 

Our numbers have largely increased. We 
have had, during the present year, one hun- 
dred and thirty-one pupils, fifty-two women 
and seventy-nine men. Of these, fifty-two 
have commenced their studies in the graded 
course of three years, and form the first year’s 
class, while thirty-five are in the class of the 
second year. The remainder are in the gen- 
eral course, having pursued a portion of their 
studies elsewhere. 

Of their character as students, their earn- 
estness and devotion to study, their aptness 
and avidity to learn, I am sure I speak the 
sentiment of the entire Faculty in according 
them the highest praise. Their general de- 
portment, their courtesy and kindly bearing | 
alike towards their teachers and towards each 





its unfilled she'ves for donations from the 


a boon, and yet refused. Why, the very pa- | the University must be like the State. What- 


Music by the Germania | 


| friends of the college of valuable books of | gans shame such legislators! 
reference, so needful to students in every de- | read the story of brave Agnodice, the maid 


You may have | 


ever forms of medical practice the State au- 
thorizes and encourages, the University mnst 





partment. It is for the generous and the 
thoughtful, for those who are provident for 


the future, to think if it is not wise that an in- 
stitution like this, which is to educate men | 
and women to be intrusted with the health | fore the Court of Areopagus. 
and lives of thousands, should be so endowed | explicit,—no woman was to practice medicine 
j and equipped in every department that its | 
graduates may be thoroughly educated at all | Straightway every woman in all Athens, who, | 


points. Who can tell but that a small gift, | 
which would add to the instruction of a phy- 
sician, might some time make the difference 
of life or death to the very donor? Certain it 
is that even a moderate sum, which would 
add to the educational facilities of the school, | 
thereby making better physicians, would be | 
of inestimable value to the whole community. 
During the school year the students have 
had thirty-six weeks of instruction. In that 
time there have been one hundred and eighty | 
recitations, over eight hundred lectures, a large 
number of surgical operations before the class, | 
and frequent surgical and medical clinics. 
These clinics will be increased the ensuing 
year, through the facilities offered by the Mas- ! 
sachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, which is | 
about to erect a new building on land adjoining | 
the college grounds. . . . . To-day we present | 
thirty candidates for the honors of the universi- | 
ty. By hard study they have fitted themselves | 
for practice, and upon rigid examinations | 
they have been deemed worthy of the degree | 
of Doctor of Medicine. From this day hence | 
they go forth to exemplify by their lives and 
labors the character of the instruction they | 
have received. 


| 
| 


Selections from medical theses were then | 
read by four of the graduating class. They | 
were of a high order of merit, and the audi- | 
ence scemed much interested in them. One 


on Diphtheria by Mrs. Abbie 8. Morse, show- | 


| other demand. 


of ancient Athens, who, having studied her 
| profession in disguise as a man, and distanced 
all competitors, was betrayed, accused of be- 
ing a woman, and for the crime arraigned be- 
The law was 
on pain of death. The crisis was imminent. 
in the awful hour of childbirth, had known Ag- 
nodice’s mysterious touch, or, agonizing over 
delirious children dearer than life, had found 
in her strange hand and voice a sympathy and 
skill they felt but coul! not understand, — 
straightway all these flocked to Mars Hill, 
crowded about the judges, declared they would 
no longer own them as husbands and brothers 
and sons if brave Agnodice should be con- 
demned; and though they rellied no sixteen 


thousand to that pagan tribunal, they pre- | 


vailed. Instead of executing the noble maid 
who had braved so much to serve her sex, the 


' court repealed the ancient law and enacted in 
its stead that to*every free woman of Athens | 


the study and practice of the healing art should 
evermore ke free. 


Friends, in Boston, at least, we have got | 


beyond the British Parliament. We stand to- 
night on that old Hillof Mars. Though more 
than nine-tenths—almost ninety-nine hun- 
dredths—of even American Medical Colleges 
stand by the exclusivism of the Old Educa- 
tion, Boston’s University and Boston’s Pub- 
lic declare that if any man or any woman 


wishes to obtain qualifications to heal the | 


sick and to assuage human suffering, they 
shall have a fair and equal chance. This I 


| shall call the first and fundamental principle 


of the New Medical Education. 

But the New Medical Education makes an- 
It is that the Medical School 
of the future teach, not the tenets of one sect 
| or the theories of one party, but all that is 


ed a practical knowledge of this violent form | known and all that is believed with respect to 


of disease. 
lowed in a few well-chosen remarks express- 
ing his interest in this important occasion, | 
and congratulating the University and Medical 


His Excellency, Gov. Gaston, fol- disease and healing. 


The school of the fu- 
ture must give to the student of medicine the 


| broadest and most catholic training. 


In every teaching Faculty there must, of 
course, be a certain degree of unanimity and 


| 
| * ¢ . . 
Faculty on the success which had so far attend- | agreement of opinion; but the unanimity must 


ed their efforts. 
The President, Wm. F. Warren, LL.D., 


other, have cemented ties of friendship between | made an address entitled 
l 


teachers and pupils which death alone wil 
shadow. 

And here I cannot fail to speak of one sub- 
ject about which there has been much differ- 
ence of opinion,—the co-education of the sex- 
es in medicine. Ido not stand here to argue 
the practicability of giving a medical education 
to women. The time has gone by for that, 
as two thousand women now in practice in the 


United States can testify; but what I do aver, | 


THE NEW MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
Ladies and Gentlemen.—Your presence here 


be, not that of ignorance and bigotry, but the 
unanimity of intelligent conviction. Under 
the new dispensation, medical Faculties should 
| be made up of mcn who have been trained up 
in schools representing all the opposing medi- 
sal parties; they should be men who have 
studied on more than one side of the questions 


in such numbers this stormy evening isto me, | which divide the medical world; they should 
I confess, a pleasing surprise. It is, to my | be men who have broadened themselves by 
mind, an impressive evidence of Boston’s in- | foreign studies;—men greater than any sys- 
terest in what we may henceforth call the | tem, generous enough to hold fellowship with 





be realy to authorize and encourage. So long 
as the laws require no party-shibboleth of the 
| practitioner, the school that prepares him 
should also require none. 
This, then, is the position of Boston Uni- 
versity. It is the intention of the authorities 
| to provide in this department a broader and 
more inclusive, and therefore more scientific, 
| education than is furnished in any existing 





| school. If no one Faculty can do it, let us 
~ J } 
have two or ten. Boston must have one | 
| school in which everything can be learned 
| that can be learned in any one school, whose 
| graduation-gates open out into every branch 
| and division of the medical profession. 
At the close of his address, which was re- 
| ceived with evident enthusiasm by all present, 





the President conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine upon the following gentlemen and | 
| ladies who had successfully passed their ex- 
aminations: 

Albion Horace Allen, Boston; Galen Allen, Bath, 
| Me.; Matthew Poole Browning, M. D., New York; 
| Samuel Calderwood, Belfast, Me.; Frank Benson | 

Clock, Boston; Charles Sumner Collins, London, N. | 
H.; John James Connolly, Boston; Rudolphe Loren- 
zo Dodge, Portland, Me.; Edwy Wells Foster, Bos- 
| ton; Jefferson Cushing Gallison, Bridgton, Me.; | 
Mrs Mary Almeda Garrison, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. | 
Aurelia Eliza Gilbert, Boston; Mrs. Tirza i 
| Goodwin, Weymouth; Mary Briggs Harris, Andover; 
| John Wilbur Hobart, Melrose; Caroline Amanda 
Hurd, Taunton; Harlan Miller Irwin, Galesburg, 
Ill; D. Seropé C. Kavalgian, Adapazar, Asia Minor; 
| Alonzo Lewis Kennedy, Newcastle, Me.; Guy Alvan 
| Theodore Lincoln, Boston; Mrs. Mary Dennison 
| Moss Matthews, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Abbie Swan 
| Morse, Salem; George Morse, Salem; James Henry 
| Osgood, Boston; George Harkness Payne, St. Jolns- 
| bury, Vt.; Frank Laimbeer Radcliffe, M. D., Brook- 

lyn, N. ¥.; Benjamin Albert Sawtelle, Sidney, Me.; 
| Moses Edwin Smith. St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Steven Al- 
| den Sylvester, Fitchburg; Albert Henry Tompkins, 





joston. 

As the graduates received their diplomas 
| from the President, warm applause was given 
them by their fellow students, in which the 
audience joined, and to each, beautiful bou- 
quets of flowers were presented by their 
| friends. A _ valedictory address of unusual | 
merit by Prof. Clarke of New Bedford, and a 
fitting response by Dr. Foster, one of the | 
graduates, concluded the exercises. 





— — 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN KANSAS. 





The ladies of Topeka met at Library Asso- 
| ciation Rooms, recently, and organized the 
**Woman’s Educational and Industrial Aid So- 
ciety”? of Topeka, Kansas. 


New Medical Education. 
Of the Old Medical Education, especially 


as administered in Anglo-Saxon countries, we | 


| all conscientious cultivators of science, how- 
ever differing in results. 
In this particular, as in the former, I think 


and what the most strenuous opponents of | all know something,—some of us, possibly, | our School of Medicine deserves recognition 


women practitioners will concede, is, that if 
they do practice medicine, if lives are to be 
intrusted to their care, they should be educated 
as thoroughly in every respect, listen to the 
same lectures, pursue the same studies, enjoy 
the same surgical and clinical advantages, and 
be subjected to the same rigid examinations 
as are men. Now, how can this be done bet- 
ter than in the same schools with men ? 

i know that disgraceful scenes occurred in 
Philadelphia some years since, when women 
were allowed to go into the wards of a public 
hospital, and to examine and study disease in 
the presence of male students. 
medical schools for both sexes have been 
started and abandoned, and that the idea of 
medical co-education is not popular with the 
profession in New York or Philadelphia. 
There are scientific men, learned men, excel- 
lent men, and women too, who say that this 
medical co-education is impracticable, and 
that results have fully demonstrated it. So, 
too, you will remember that learned and scien- 
tific men once said, and demonstrated, that 
anthracite coal could not be made to burn, and 
that a steamer could not possibly cross the 
Atlantic Ocean; but anthracite now warms 
aguany a household, and ocean steamers are es- 
sential to the commerce of the world. 

The experience of this school in medical co- 
education has shown that it can be done, and 
so far from proving impracticable, it has been 
one of the greatest promoters of success in the 
school. There have been politeness and true 
courtesy between the sexes, such as are seldom 
sseen in a medical college, and there has been 
‘a generous rivalry, a genuine respect, which 
has quickened mental effort and exerted a 
powerful and beneficial influence on the intel- 
tectual and moral life of both sexes. 

When last winter, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts saw fit to unite to the Boston Uni- 


versity School of Medicine the New England | 


Female Medical College,—albeit the first col- 
iege in the world established for the purpose 
of viving medical instruction to women, and 
which had been struggling for twenty-five 
years, domg the best it could,—some of its old 
friends deprecated that action, fearing that 
the usefulness of the school would be injured 
and that women would be obliged to go else- 
where tor a medical education. 
What has been the result ? 


more than we could wish. Let me recall to 
your memory one illustration of its historic 
spirit. 

In the year 1860 a young lady in England 


| tice among her countrywomen. She found 
that she could obtain the best of advantages 
for the study in Paris and in other cities upon 





school, even the highest, could not obtain for 
her, under British laws, the right to practice 
| in her own country. Scrutinizing, then, very 


desired to study medicine, witha view to prac- | 


the continent, but that the degree of a foreign | 


| as a representative of the New Education. 
| The unanimity of its Faculty is not the una- 
| nimity of ignorance. Neariy every professor 
| —if not every one—has been taught and grad- 
uated in schools of two or more medical par- 
ties. A very large percentage of them, be- 
sides completing the best American courses, 
have also availed themselves of the best facil- 
ities afforded in Europe. A _ considerable 
number acquired their original training in 

Europe first of all. Whatever may be their 
| present convictions and theories in medicine, 


It is true that 


, The school, for 
women only, in its twenty-fifth annual cata- 
dogue, showed but twenty-six students. In 


| carefully every medical school in the United | they are at least acquainted with all rival 
Kingdom, and every university, she found | ones, and eminently qualified to scientifically 
| that by oversight the charter of one degree_ | present them. Besides this many-sidedness 
| conferring corporation, the Apothecaries’ | of training and qualification for their posts, 
| Hall, was so worded that they could not re- | they are also men of broad and generous sym- 
fuse to examine and license any person who | pathies. They belong to a party almost too 
fully complied with the scholastic conditions. | broad to be called a party. They have ac- 
These conditions required that the candidate | cepted a code of professional ethics singularly 
should in every case attend upon the instruc- | high-toned and catholic. As 1 am not suspec- 
| tion of certain specified professors. Sume of | ted of over-much sympathy for the party as 
| these refused to admit her to their public class- | such, you will allow me to read a brief extract 
| es; but with such, at great expense, she ar- | from this accepted code: 
‘ranged for private instruction. Driven from! ‘No tests of orthodoxy in medical practice 
one hospital, she took refuge in another. At should be applied to limit the freedom of con- 
last the long five years curriculum was fin- | sultations. Medicine is a progressive science. 
ished, a successful examination passed, and | Its history shows that what is heresy in one 
| in 1865, by virtue of her degree, the first | century may, and probably will be orthodoxy 
| English trained woman was legally entered | in the next. No greater misfortune can befall 
| upon the British Medical Register. Great was | the medical profession than the action of an 
the dismay of the profession. What one wo- | influential association or academy establishing 
| man had done others might succeed in. What | a creed or standard of orthodoxy or ‘regulari- 
| was to be done? One brilliant organ of the | ty.’ It will be fatal to freedom and progress 
| Old Education suggested, that as women could } in opinion and practice. On the other hand, 
| never be allowed to attend all the required | nothing will so stimulate the healthy growth 
| Jeetures publicly in company with men, a | of the profession, both in scientific strength 
| rule forbidding students to receive any part | and in the honorable estimation of the public, 
| of their medical instruction prirate/y would | as the universal and sincere adoption of a 
| meet the emergency, and forever bar out the | platform which shall recognize and guarantee, 
dreaded woman. ‘The magnanimous authori- | ‘‘1. A truly fraternal good-will and fellow- 
ties of the Hall accepted the suggestion, pass- | ship among all who devote themselves to the 
ed the rule, and thus securely bolted the only | care of the sick. 
little door by which in all the United King- “2. A thorough and complete knowledge, 
| dom a woman could contrive to learn the art | however obtained, of all the direct and collat- 
| of healing her sick and sorrowing sisters. | eral branches of medical science, as it exists 
Let me give you another illustration,—one | in all sects and schools of medicine, as the es- 
| which shall convince you that the narrowness | sential qualification of a physician. 
and illiberality of the Old Medical Education “3. Perfect freedom of opinion and prac- 
are not altogether things of the past. I will | tice, as the unquestionable prerogative of the 
take for my illustration a transaction in the | practitioner, who is the sole judge of what is 
british Parliament during the past year. Mr. the best mode of treatment in each case of 
Cowper Temple had introduced a bill enabling | sickness entrusted to his care.“ 
the Scotch universities to arrange for the in- As a layman in these matters, it would be 
struction of women in medicine, should the ' unbecoming in me to take sides in the great 





Mrs. S. W. Kenderedine was elected Presi- 
dent; Mrs. P. I. Mulvane, Seeretary; Mrs. M. 
| A. Raine, Treasurer. 
| preliminary to a State organization, which it 


This society is merely 





is hoped may be consummated during the 
| month of June. 
Society shall be to secure to Kansas an Indus- 


working women. The Topeka Aid Society | 


decided upon the form of circular to be is- | In Actual 


sued, elected Ellen B. Kingsley, of Olathe, 
Corresponding Secretary, then adjourned to 
| meet again at 3 Pp. M., the first Friday in 
| April. 





SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


Epirors Journat:—Allow me space in 





your paper to say to each of your readers | 
that our dear old friend, Sosourner Trurtny, | 
has been very ill, at her home in Buffalo Creek, 


Michigan. ler grandson, who traveled with | 
her, and who was the pride and stay of her 
life, after a severe and protracted illness died. 
That and her own sickness has left her in a 
condition to need the aid of her friends. A 
letter from her, dated March 15, says: 

‘lam slowly recovering and long to be able 
| to do some good yet.” 
Her grandson’s sickness and death, as well 
| as her own illness, have been a very great ex- 


| pense to her, and her great age precludes the 
| possibility of much work, even if she recov- 
ers. 

Now let me ask each of her friends who 
reads the JournaL, to make a little effort in | 
their respective neighborhoods to raise some- 





thing and send to her. The old anti-slavery 
people know her history, and her works. 
| Her work for the freedmen during and since 





| the war, her efforts for Woman Suffrage, Tem- 


perance and every other good work, all give 
her a strong hold upon the sympathies and 
kind consideration of her friends. A small 
contribution from each, will place her in com- 
fortable circumstances, and bless the giver. 
Mary F, Tuomas. 
Richmond, Ind., March 29, 1875. 








trial School for the practical education of | li—ly 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Apr. 5, at 
7.30 P. M., Mr. Ernest Edwards on “The Heliotype 


Process,” 


One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bowditch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 


columns, have been presented to the Woman's 


| JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 


Daisy Dimmock, of Oakdale, Mass., is our ac- 
credited agent to canvas for the WOMAN's Jou gw AL. 





Situation Wanted.—By a middle-aged Am er- 
ican Woman, a situation as housekeeper, where she 


would have sole charge, and where there are no 
small children, Has always kept her own house, 
Enquire at the office of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, 3 
Tremont Place, Boston. 


Dress Reform.—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered, 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
DRESS REFORM. 

Ladies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made to 






order, Send postage stamp for circular and price 
ist. 
Mrs, ABBA G. WOOLSON, 
* C.M,. SEVERANCE, 
« HELEN C, LEWIS, 
« PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
« 1.W. WOLCOTT, 
« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 
* MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, M. D., 
Miss LUCIA M. PEABODY, 
* LOUISA BROWN. 
10—3m Dress Committee. 


Symptoms of Catarrh. 

Obstruction of nasal passages, discharge falling into 
throat; sometimes profuse, watery, acrid, or thick 
and tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody, putrid, of- 
fensive, etc. In others a dryness, weak or inflamed 
eyes, ringing in ears, deafness, ulcerations, scabs 
from ulcers, voice altered, nasal twang, offensive 
breath, impaired smell and taste, ete. Few ouly of 
above symptoms likely to be present in any case at 
one time, 

To cure—take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery earnestly, to correct the blood and system, 
which are always at fault, also to act specifically, as 
it does, upon the diseased glands and lining mem- 
brane of the nose and its communicating chambers, 
The more I see of this odious disease, the more posi- 
itive is my belief that if we would make treatment 
perfectly successful in curing it, we must use consti- 
tutional treatment to act through the blood, as well 
as a soothing and healing local application, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy when used warm and applied 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, effects cures upon 
common sense, rational and scientific principles, by 
its mild, soothing and healing properties, to which 
the disease gradually yields, when the system has 


| been put in perfect order by the use of the Golden 


Medical Discovery. This is the only perfectfy safe, 
scientific and successful mode of acting upon and 
healing it. Discovery, Catarrh Remedy and Douche 
are sold by dealers in medicines the world over. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
71i3 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physicien, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, 80 muchcelebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 








“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.”’ 


The Best Polish in the World. 


K 





* TS IN 
LISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor, 


Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, traly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 


The object of the State Aid| Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 





Use: 


MORE THAN 


04,000 


ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


OGF"SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
14—4teow 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yvassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—t 
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12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
xromptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansa?- 

36—ly 
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